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Our next best-seller: 


CANADA’S MEN ARE FLABBY; our women are 
hippy and lazy on this depressing theme the 
RCAF has composed a two-volume compendium of 
exercise and instruction that seems certain to become 
this country’s record best-seller 

A 35-cent paperback published by the Queen’s 
Printer, SBX (“Five Basic Exercises”) is a do-it-your- 
self fitness course for men that has now sold 65,000 
copies; another 50,000 have been distributed free 

Next month, the RCAF will release a version for 
women XBX (“Ten Basic Exercises”) designed 
to keep the ladies trim in ten easy stages 

Wing Commander Johnny Tett, lithe, goateed di- 
rector of physical education for the air force, who 
produced both books, predicts confidently: “SBX 
will sell five million copies in ten years; XBX is sure 
to sell ten million.” 

Although the BX series was designed to improve 
RCAF fitness (a survey of 51,000 personnel showed 
fatness and armchair fatigue were becoming endemic, 
it is civilian support that has contributed most to the 
popularity of the course 

Mrs. John Diefenbaker ordered two copies, one 
for herself and the other for the Prime Minister 
SBX has been adopted by all Winnipeg schools, the 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police, Germany’s Luft 
waffe, Canada’s army and navy and Saskatchewan 
Premier Tommy Douglas, who is now up to Stage 
4 of the men’s course. The government of Thailand 








Olive Diefenbaker: 5BX times 2. 


will it slim 10 million women? 


is translating 5BX into Thai for use in all schools 
and government departments 

SBX is the basic physical program for Canada’s 
Boy Scouts, the Victorian Order of Nurses, Van 
couver’s police force, all of Ontario's firefighters, the 
U.S. Navy, and is being written into a curriculum 
for U.S. universities 

What's the secret of BX’s sweeping popularity? 
Norman Ashton, civilian assistant to Johnny Tett, 
explains: “Most people dislike the usual kind of ex- 
ercise because it takes too much time, you need 
special equipment and clothing, you have to join a 
club, there are too many exercises and they hurt 
So we eliminated al! of these.” 

In 5BX (for men) there are five sets of five basic 
exercises. They get tougher as you get fitter. Depend 
ing on how old or agile you are, you may wind up 
in Stage §. Most don’t. You can practice BX at home, 
in the office, anywhere, using 11 minutes a day 

XBX’s 10 exercises are simply a softer, more elab 
orate version of SBX. “Women’s thighs, hips and 
waists are a special problem,” says Ashton. “Women 
collect pockets of fat behind the knees and over the 
hips. Most of the extra five exercises are employed 
to control this.” Perhaps the real explanation of the 
appeal of BX is expressed by an Ontario doctor: 

You don't have to kill yourself; you can get fit 
taking it easy.” He prescribes it for his heart patients. 
HERBERT MANNING 





PREDICTION: Boom 


MONTREAL’S DRINK-AND-STRIP SPOTS, de- 
pressed by reform curfews, blue laws and political 
rake-offs, are now looking hopefully at signs that 
Premier Jean Lesage’s new Liberal regime may turn 
out to be just that liberal 

Prediction: Liquor licenses, largely frozen for the 
past four years by reform elements at City Hall and 
by the demands of sticky-fingered Union Nationale 
MLAs, will be easier to get at legal rates. The official 
fee for selling wine, beer and spirits is. $500, but 
some clubs were quietly paying $1,000 a week to 
MLAs to keep their permits in force 

Prediction: Night clubs, which now must close at 2 
a.m. weekdays, midnight Saturday and 9 p.m. Sun- 
day, will get an extra two hours a night. (Most are 
winking at the law now anyway.) 


These forecasts are based on statements to Mac 
lean’s by Lucien Dugas, a Joliette lawyer and former 
Speaker of the Quebec legislature, who has just be- 
come head of the Quebec Liquor Commission. 

‘If it is demonstrated to us that there is a public 
need for more drinking clubs,” said Dugas, “we will 
grant more licenses and there will be more clubs 
I don’t intend to see a license on every door on the 
street, and I don’t intend to allow what I have heard 
was the Union Nationale practice of rake-offs on 
permits. No more of that 

“We will study closing hours. If it is proved there 
is a public need, the present curfews may be relaxed.” 
But Dugas says there will be no retreat from the 


present policy requiring dancing girls to wear brief 


bikinis at least. “G-strings are out!” 


ahead for Montreal night clubs 


However, more clubs and longer hours should 
mean a boom in what owners euphemistically ad 
vertise as exotic dancing. Nearly 300 union and non 
union girls already take part in the monotonous 
nightly parade of flesh in the city’s nightspots. Chez 
Paree employs as many as 40 at $85 a week and up. 
Smaller clubs such as Aldo’s hire six 

Fully a third are newcomers to Canada 
ans, Germans 


Hungari 
French, Italians. Many were ballet 
dancers in Europe. Their act is almost unvarying 
four yards of gauze and the briefest bikini, set to 
tango or mambo music 

One dancer, Rita Delmar, became fanious by being 
different: She wears a $5,000 mink instead of gauze 
and electrifies her fans by throwing it casually on 
the floor 





Medicine’s newest challenges: small-car hip, electric-shaver eye 


YOU CAN EXPECT new announcements soon 
from the medical world about such widely varied 
problems as 


Corvair hip and Jaguar chest: They're a U.S 
doctor’s nicknames for body conditions brought on 
when a big-car driver switches to a compact 

or sports car. Dr. Jerome F. Strauss Jr 

is warning other doctors to watch for chest, hip 
and back pains caused by cramped seat-space 
Some small-car owners, he says, try to stretch their 
legs while driving by twisting their bodies 

sideways. He’s spotted several cases already, 

but none of the patients has gone back 

to a big car: “Once the diagnosis was established, 
they were content to live with their discomfort.” 


Timidity: In the ‘20s lecturer Emile Coue 

had millions of North Americans telling 

themselves: “Every day, in every way, I’m getting 
better and better.” Now Montreal psychiatrist 

D. Ewen Cameron is bringing Coué’s self-help idea 
up to date with electronics. Dr. Cameron's 
patients are mostly psychoneurotics suffering 

from chronic anxieties, inhibitions or mental blocks. 
He confines the patient (usually a woman) 

in a room for 20 to 30 days. There a tape 
recording operating 15 hours a day monotonously 
repeats one critical statement (e.g. “You have 
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no need to be shy”) and, later, one positive 
statement (“You can do such-and-such”). Then the 
bolstered patient spends another two or three 
months away from familiar surroundings, 

living in a boardinghouse and working at a 
temporary job, until his or her new aggressiveness 
is habitual 


Eye irritations: A British doctor thinks electric 
shavers can be blamed for one new type 

He says anybody who cleans the shaver by blowing 
across it can get an eyeful of hair fragments 

and powdered skin. Another possible hazard from 
shaver dust: lung irritation 


Shortage of nurses: A Summit, N.J., hospital 

hopes it has the problem partly beaten by its nev 
self-service wing. In return for a 50% cut in 

room rates, patients with minor ills wear 

street clothes, eat in a cafeteria and pick up their 
medicines at a nurses’ station. The wing needs 

only two nurses on duty, compared with five for a 
conventional ward of the same size 


Rats: In most provinces they're a seldom-publicized 
but always-present threat to health. But 

B.C. authorities think they've got them on the 

run. Instead of using poisons they're killing 

them off with warfarin, an anti-coagulant that rats 
lap up when it’s mixed with corn meal or 
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corn oil (which cats and dogs don't like) 

Inside the rat’s body, warfarin dissolves the 

walls of the capillaries, flooding the lungs with 
blood that drowns him. How serious is the B.C 

rat problem? Authorities estimate that Saanich, a 
Victoria suburb of 40.000 people, has 100.000 rats 


Tooth decay: Proponents of fluoridation hope 

to win out in several communities on the strength of a 
non-fluoridation experiment in Askov, Minn 

There, 2,513 children spent 10 years (at a cost of 
$30.82 per year per child) using every other 

dentally approved measure against cavitie 

hut fluoridated water. The American Dental 
Association says the project cost 57 times as much 
as fluoridation would have, and results were less than 
half as effective 
comparable communities 


fluoridated water 


as fluoridation has been in 
Askov is now getting 


Ticklishness: Doctors ignored it for years as an 
amusing and insignificant phenomenon. Now a 
research team in Chicago is tickling males and 
females, young and old, to see if there’s any 
relation between ticklishness and such skin disorders 
as eczema. Some laymen, though, have also 

been tickled by the team’s scientific discovery of 

the obvious. One early report solemnly stated: 
“Ultra-ticklish people tend to be emotional.’ 
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AT OTTAWA with Peter C. Newman 


is Jack Kennedy our best hedge against depression? 





Unhappily for John Diefenbaker and his adminis- 
tration, Canadian economists, both in and outside 
Ottawa, have during recent months been engaged 
in a sort of statistical steeplechase, with the start- 
ing date of the next recession as the main quest 

Government economists are sharply split on 


the question. One group insists that the downturn 


n economic activity has already occurred, and 
that we're actually in the first phase of a long 
recession. The dissenters say that we are still in 
a mild boom and that the real downturn, if it 
comes, won't arrive until well into 1961 

[he main weapons in this intellectual sparring 
are the bulletins, issued at the rate of about a 
dozen a day by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
that measure th's country’s economic activity 

Those who insist that the economy has already 
flipped over into a recession base their prognosis 
on the shifts in such measurements of business 
activity as housing starts, the index of industrial 
production, department-store and retail sales, in 
dustrial emplovment, farm cash income, freight- 
car loadings, wholesale trade, stock prices, hours 
of work in manufacturing and automobile sales 
all of which have been dropping tn the past few 
months 

hey point out, too, that unemployment has 
consistently been running higher than in 1959, 
ind that commercial bankruptcies are up a third 
over last year 

More optimistic economists build an opposing 


argument on the continued strength of what they 


call aggregate economic activity. The main entries 
under this heading are the country’s remarkably 
bright export picture (May exports were |2.7 per- 


cent higher than a year ago) and the fact that pub 


lic and private investment expenditures for 1960 


th 


ire expected to total $8.712 billion only frac- 
tionally below the 1957 record They also point to 
the continued rise in personal income, corporation 
profits and bank savings 

They admit that unemployment is unusually 
high, but so is employment. The tabulation for 
July is expected to show more people with jobs 
than ever before in Canadian history 

It's impossible to clear a path through this 
forest of opposing statistics, without reviewing 
briefly the pattern of Canada’s three postwar re 
cessions. Since the end of World War II, Can 
ada’s economy has been expanding during all but 
thirty-six months 

The reconstruction activity that followed the 
war began to slow down in October 1948, and a 
mild recession set in. Its worst effects weren't felt 
until September 1949 almost a year later. An- 
other economic downturn started in May 1953, 
this time taking thirteen months to reach full 
strength. The most severe of the postwar reces- 
sions began in April, 1957. It didn’t really hit the 
economy hard until a year later, in the spring of 
1958, when one member in ten of Canada’s labor 
force was out of work the highest total since 
the Depression 

This historical rundown does not help much 
in fixing a date for the start of the next recession 

that can be done accurately only after the trend 
has clearly established itself and you can look 


back at the turning point but it does underline 
an important probability: even if those economists 
who preach that we're already in a recession turn 
out to be right, the really serious effects of the 
slump are probably nine to tweive months away 

While the economists are split on the recession’s 
timing, they are surprisingly unanimous in pre- 
dicting that the downturn, if it comes, will be the 
longest since the 1930s 

This does not mean that even the most pessimis- 
tic expect Canada to suffer anything like the pa- 
ralysis of another Depression. It does mean that 
unemployment will jump well past ten percent of 
the labor force, a mark that was approached in 
March 1958, when unemployment reached 9.95 
percent of a labor force smailer by half a million 
workers than the current total 

This multiplying roll call of the jobless will, for 
the first time, include a large number of teenagers. 
Urskilled young men and women have been ab- 
sorbed fairly easily into the Canadian labor force 
during the past two decades because they've been 
hitting the job market at an average rate of only 
ten thousand a year. But the bumper crop of 
babies in the immediate postwar years will be re- 
flected in at least thirty thousand untrained four- 
teen- to nineteen-year-olds flooding an already 
overflowing labor pool every spring for the next 
five years 

Unemployment on a large scale demoralizes not 
only those who have no work, but the business 


planners as well. Some past recessions have been 
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conquered by the push of industrial investment 
in new facilities. But this time, many businesses 
will be entering the period of slowdown with al- 
ready overexpanded plants. Canadian steel mills, 
for instance, were running at sixty-five percent of 
capacity for some weeks this summer. New capital 
investment will of course continue to flow into the 
economy, but it’s doubtful if it will come in with 
a heavy enough gush to pull us out of a serious 
downturn 
Another way Canada has swung out of past 
recessions is through a strong leap forward in the 
demand for our exports, since a vital fifth of the 
gross national product depends on overseas sales 
It’s not yet clear how the division of Europe 
into trading blocs will affect Canadian exports, 
but Europe remains the most likely source of for- 
eign orders large enough to drag us out of a slump. 
Unfortunately, the economies of western Europe 
seem to be out of phase with our business cycle. 
Most of Europe is currently in a sharp economic 
upswing. European economists predict that their 
countries will probably start sliding into recession 
in 1962 just when we're trying to climb out of 
the slump on this side of the Atlantic. That could 
seriously harm the pace of Canadian recovery. 
All these pessimistic calculations don’t mean 
that a serious recession in Canada is inevitable. 
We might, for example, be saved by the side 
effects of the U.S. presidential elections. 


If Senator John Kennedy becomes president next 
January and begins immediately to put into effect 
those planks in the Democratic platform that call 
for a broad and costly expansion of federal serv- 
ices, the resultant boost to the American economy 
would almost certainly buoy us up to some extent. 

Of course the Canadian government isn’t help- 
less. There are things Canada can do for herself 
to ward off or cure recessions, and some of them 
no doubt will be done. Measures that have already 
been suggested to the prime minister by his private 
advisers include tax incentives for secondary in- 
dustries, a system of government-backed loans for 
exporters, a major enlarging in the budget and 
widening of lending terms of the Industrial De- 
velopment Bank, and tax changes that would help 
channel a larger share of Canadian investment 
funds — from individuals and institutions — into 
the most productive sectors of the economy. 

An attack on unemployment will be made by 
the Tory cabinet this fall, and a special emergency 
session of parliament may even be called to pass 
new legislation. But some of the aforementioned 
schemes are politically risky, and others would 
mean a return to deficit financing on a major 
scale, and it’s not expected that the government 
will take either of these drastic alternatives 

That’s why the betting in Ottawa on the man 
most likely to pull Canada out of a recession 
favors John F. Kennedy, rather than John G. 
Diefenbaker. * 
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How a vanity publisher wooed a “deft, nimble” poet 


LAST WINTER Preview 


Toronto schoolboy 


learned that a 15-year-old 
had just had a novel published. 
He sounded like a possible author to watch. Then we 
got hold of his book: in our opinion, it was fright- 
fully bad 

Last month a western businessman privately asked 
Maclean’s for advice about staking a prairie author 
to the cost of having a book published in New York 
(the publisher wanted $4,100 for the job) 

Both events drew our attention to a distasteful 
branch of the publishing business which, though far 
from new, is apparently flourishing. This js subsidized 
publishing — or what the trade calls vanity publish- 
ing. To get the Toronto teenager into print, for ex- 
ample, his parents paid $1,700 to a New York com- 
pany called Greenwich Publishers, Inc. For that price, 
Greenwich printed 2,700 copies to retail at $2.75 
each. The author’s royalties are 40%, which means 
1,546 copies have to be sold before his parents break 
It’s unlikely 

To find out how willingly Greenwich will publish 
banality for a price, Preview’s Girl Friday, Shirley 
Mair, sat down one afternoon and 


even 


became a poet. 


Typing as fast as she could for 134 hours, she finished 
33 poems on random subjects — cooking, hats, birth- 
days, elephants. (Sample: “Did you ever see an 
elephant / Or a picture of one maybe? I haven't 
actually seen one / In real life factually ... ”) 

She mailed the whole batch to Greenwich with a 
wistful note suggesting “perhaps my humble talent 
could be published.” She admitted she had money to 
invest. 

A week later, Greenwich’s president, Carl Buehler, 
wired: “Important that we try to have your poems 
ready for Xmas sale * Soon after, she had a 
Greenwich contract and a 1,200-word letter from 
Buehler. Before asking if she would “care to be avail- 
able for autograph parties, readings, interviews,” 
Buehler announced she had “the inevitable stamp of 
the really qualified poet. You can take an ordinary 
situation and see its imaginative possibilities.” (This 
sentence was underlined. ) 

He admired the “deft, nimble language” with which 
she “uttered a terrible curse on the tortuous streetcar 
tracks” 
that began 


a reference to one especially bad 12-liner 
“I hate to see the streetcar tracks / Don't 


ask me why. But it seems to me those streetcar 
tracks / Are carriers of hate 

Referring to her other poems, 
“You call up the sweet-sad memory of a summer 
gone you see magic in a fabled bracelet; you 
make the reader the sharer of your most delightful 
secrets . " 


Buehler went on: 


Then he got down to reality. Immortality between 
hard covers would cost her $1,440 (“a minimal figure 
in the poetry-publishing field today”). He had gen- 
erously broken this sum up into “three moderate in 
stallments”; or she could enjoy a $100 discount for 
full payment in advance. 

Miss Mair took her “deft and nimble” work to 
Dr. F. W. Watt, a professor of English at the Uni 
versity of Toronto. “Definitely not publishable,” said 
Watt. “The language is flat and colloquial, the emo- 
tional poses are unexciting or clichés, the ideas mun- 
dane. There's soa little form in these verses they don’t 
even deserve to be called doggerel.” 

Which left us wondering if the occasion didn’t call 
for a special literary award. Not for our Girl Friday 
— for Buehler 





How one bright class digested its “enriched” studies 


AS THEY TROOP into high school for the first 
time this month, 28 of the brightest youngsters in 
Brantford, Ont., will begin facing a new test. As the 
first graduates of “major work that began 
experimentally three years ago, they'll be carefully 
compared throughout the term with a second group 
of equally bright Grade Nines who got conventional 
classroom instruction. 

Instead of skipping grades like above - average 
youngsters elsewhere, the “major work” students got 
an enriched version of the normal curriculum. While 
other Brantford children were learning that Drake 
sailed around the world, “major workers” were study- 
ing his ship’s design, his crew’s living habits and the 
voyage’s significance. When the “major work” group 
was studying digestion, 13-year-old Russell Schachar 
got a chicken’s digestive tract from a butcher and 
pickled it in formaldehyde 


classes” 


They show promise of doing unusually well in high 
school, having overcome these early objections 


“They'll get an exaggerated idea of their own abilities 
and importance.” Some may have. But, asks principal 
Harold Vail, who helped teach them, “what’s wrong 
with telling a child he has a better-than-average abil- 
ity, and therefore should give a better-than-average 
performance? We find they respond with better and 
harder work.” 


“They'll be torn away from familiar playmates and 
left friendless.” (The special class was recruited from 


all over town.) They weren't “torn away.” Their time- 
table let them get home at the same time as other 
neighborhood kids, and virtually all continued club 
activities, music lessons and other spare-time interests. 


“Being isolated, they'll get a distorted view of the 
world.” Even at school they weren't isolated but 
took part in sports, school plays and other events 
as readily as other students. “I think they would have 
had a more distorted view of life if they had re- 
mained in regular classes and got the every- 
thing was easy,” says Vail. 


idea 


“It won't be fair to average students to take away 
bright ones that would have set a higher achieve- 
ment level.” Regular classes still had plenty of bright 
kids left including those being compared with 
the “major workers” in high school this year. 


“The extra cost will be an inequitable drain on 
taxes.” The only extras were a few reference books 
and special bus service for an hour a day. “Any- 
way,” mother tartly, “my daughter had 
already saved taxes by being put ahead two years.” 

Not every bright youngster thrives on “major 
work.” One girl tried it for two years, was dismayed 
when she didn’t lead the class as usual. Now she’s 
back leading a normal class. Not all parents are 
completely sold on the enriched curriculum. R. D. B. 
Hopkins is pleased that his daughter Tracey, 13, 
won a scholarship during her “major work” years 
but wonders how useful some of her obscure essays 


Says one 


were (e.g. remote galaxies). “I think the teachers 
wasted an opportunity to lay a better foundation in 
the three Rs than is obtainable in the ordinary 
class,” he says 

Still, most parents and teachers agree the young- 
sters are better adjusted and more eager and mature 
than they would have been and “major work” 
is here to stay.—MARCUS VAN STEEN 


How muscles “memorize” 


SOME YOUNGSTERS who are bright in everything 
but reading and writing are meanwhile getting help 
in a unique class at Rockcliffe Park Public School 
Ottawa. (Some apparently inherited their weakness; 
others are left-handed children who have been forced 
to write with their right hands. ) 

Rockcliffe’s method is to overcome “visual memory” 
weakness by developing “muscle memory.” The 
youngsters repeatedly trace letters and words until 
they can unfailingly distinguish “p” from “d” and 
“saw” from “was.” For variety, they write on fine 
sandpaper with their fingers while imitating the 
sound, finger-write under water and “walk out” the 
shapes of giant letters on the classroom floor 

All 56 who have taken the special course in the 
past four have improved their reading and 
writing. Among several who now lead their classes is 
a boy who had been given up as hopeless in three 
other schools. 


years 





spending millions to capture control 


About New Canadians: Ottawa will 


first action under Canada’s new 





Meighen 


About a tycoon: Few Canadians 
outside Bay Street knew the name of 
Maxwell Charles Gordon Meighen 
until newspapers this summer reported 
rumors (which he denied) that he was 


Taylor 


of the Argus Corporation, E. P. 
Taylor’s powerful holding company. 
Well, who is Max Meighen? He's 

the 52-year-old son of Arthur Meighen, 
a former prime minister of Canada, 
and the PM’s son has had a career 
remarkably similar to Taylor’s. Both 
went through university as mechanical 
engineers (Taylor at McGill, Meighen 
at Toronto), both joined Delta 
Upsilon fraternity, won honors in 
World War [I (Meighen as a soldier, 
Taylor as a government executive) 
Both keep winter homes in the Carib- 
bean and head wealthy holding 
companies. (Meighen’s Canadian 
General Investments was started by his 
father.) They’re also good friends— 
a fact that helped scotch rumors of 

a corporate squeeze-play. 


soon hail the arrival of the 

two millionth immigrant since World 
War II. But the population hasn't 
really been boosted that much. Federal 
statisticians estimate we've meanwhile 
lost 648,000 emigrants, for a net gain 
of only 1,352,000. 


About diplomacy: In supplying 
chauffeurs for diplomats, the Russians 
get us both coming and going 

At the Soviet Embassy in Ottawa, 
they use their own drivers. But in 
Moscow, they insist on supplying a 
Russian driver for our military attachés 
— for $5,722 a year. 


About censorship: Contrary to what 
we said on this page in our 

July 16 issue, the Montreal trial of 
Lady Chatterley’s Lover wasn't the 


anti-obscenity law. We've since 

learned that four American “girlie” 
magazines were obscene in 

a Yukon courtroom two months earlier. 


ruled 


Since the ruling meant they'd 

be stopped at the international border, 
we checked newsstands to confirm 
the news. But at least two Sir 

and Man to Man were still on sale 
How come? Contrary explanations 
from customs people at various levels 
indicate that it can take months 

for the word to be translated into 
action. Hence a magazine may be on 
And 
presumably one that’s been cleared 
through a speedy and successful 
appeal might disappear later because 
Customs has just got around to 
enforcirig the ban. 


sale long after it’s banned 
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uO | r ‘ na P * +e mh i lieve it necessary for Canada to divorce herself Sask 12 years during part of my boyhood, I find it 
Americat | my ell: soil se he: se alliance with a nation so infantile in very enlightening. [| was an observer at UN some 
' : _ 7 outlook Canada can love her neighbor if she years ago when Hon. Lester B. Pearson was the presi 
“Aight nt oO t loes not have to be that neighbor’s dent, and it was through the Canadian Legation. by 
ow oe \ , . R HITE, SCARBOROUGH, ONT friendship with the Hon. Allen Carl Stewart, MP of 
A ' OR j Yorkton, Sask., that I had that seat. | asked the Rus 
“ Scland that ome Americans are indeed sians at their legation Are the leaders of my country 
- | hor ‘ f tt ' ( owing ji But the jittery Americans st seem telling the American people the truth about Russia? 
ef 1 t 1 it { tak ovt ce of © be outnumbered by cooler Americans who feel ind they replied: “The American press is poisoning — 
atti { f {ILIMPHRI REE nat nucie V cal I must De voided \ idy in the minds of the American people. I do believe that 
HW NT Halifax " on Are vo American oing to drag our people as well as the Russian people are being Hoy 
into anoth var?” [| was horrified! Surely you real leluded and I fear the consequence will be war P 
Nowaday f ( ) oul re that the majority of Americans want only peace TTO HENRY SCHOENBERGER, LONG BEACH, CALII rhe 
n 1 I ) out mon nbo«< ind W ertainty KK not want misunderstanding be Car 
hit { hit i l ( I ind rse IRS EVANS F Editors’ note Ratio « bouquets to Brickbats so 
j i , ss to 4 Jon 
A ¢ 
Hol 
° ° j 2 ~ The 
With plenty of praise and one discordant boo, readers bid goodbye to Baxter 
pienty OF pi | 
For 
It is with sincere regret | ole icle “ He wa not narrow as some of our fellow 
re , B ome to | ’ Nt Canadians S. P. HANNA, VICTORIA, B.« Ov. 
‘ Vi {“ “ 1 have written but one letter before this to an 
’ 7 editor of any publication, and that was to you a num Mo 
r ber of years ago asking that you discontinue Beverley 
, < Baxter's London Letter and replace it with some a. 
U, comment and opinion more in keeping with the " 
‘ I ' twentieth century in which we live. Now I am iting 
. 1K my second letter to an editor to say how pleased I am 
' : mn to learn from your issue of July 30 that Mr. Baxter's 
; tuffiness and pomposity are to be with us no more in } : 
Maclean's \GNES M. IRELAND, WASHINGTON, D.¢ at 
\W I Uy 
B . “ A yo Dscribe n this irea ire aghast.— 
OOK TO n ESSIE MOTT, PERTH, ON 
' 7 ez | 
“ I shall think seriously before | renew my subscrip P 
ou F <a ” on.--S. SANSOM, FREDERICTON, N.B 7 
‘ : YY rad NS ~ It was witl ea egret that I read Beverley Bax- CR 
; . ¥ ters last London Letter \ M SPRINGSTEEI VAN- . 
Ha f M = — oe hie eee COVER 19 
, I na while ad wish him adie ins 0 cK In the Ma 
} ' B B ‘ No , = , , , " RAVENOR NORTH “ His penetrating articles about the Mother of Par- “ee 
) I | ‘ : mA uments have enabled us to see actions clothed in 
CNR t | Gee B tm heen flesh and blood more so than is possible in the set 
( “ Fo " ¢ ive | endin oO 1 print of the daily paper \LAN GREIG, VICTORIA, B.€ 
€ oO oO I nc Christmas ift and they . 
a KB B | liformly xpressed e opinio that ie Beverley “ We are going to miss him terribly an old ei 
| ( ) ( vitl Yn Lac Letter Baxte oO nn was their favorite. Without it we feel friend steeped in tradition of a rich, cultural back C 
h ar | ! clove oO ud } A should hange o Christmas gifts MRS ground of dear old London MRS. G. PENNY, ESTE- : 
< B ot e J SOBE MACKAY, PERTH, ONT VAN, SASK 
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Awaiting your pleasure 


Savour the refreshing taste of ‘Black & W hite’. 
Enjoy the feeling of comfort and well-being 
that warms you. Here indeed is a Scotch Whisky 


to cherish! 
From Scotland every precious drop 


‘Black & White’ has a distinctive character and 
unvarying flavor. See what pleasure awaits you 
with ‘Black & White’ Scotch Whisky. 


The Secret is in the Blending 


The finest of individual Scotch Whiskies are 
blended with special care and skill by experts to 
bring you and your guests “Black & White’. 
You will find the result magnificent. 

‘Black & White’ is distilled, blended and bottled 


in Scotland. Comes in several sizes 


By Appointment 


to Her Majesty the Queen 


BLACK: WHITE 


SCOTCH WHISKY 
“BUCHANAN'S” 














PURITRCN! 


Helps hay fever sufferers 


iated rooms of fumes or 


work? 


EASIER BREATHING, for instance 
M Kathe H V 
t xt ny 
} w 1G t f t 
y lent tivity to dust 
A New J 7 ino i by 
lust i k j 
p { H { 
tt nt Vv t f w ' 

' y ? , 

t } ym { 
' ' 

r t } 
with ? v a ay mothe 
fight j t th Ne ' t 

; 
ked f T ’ fivento nd 


So it goes 


magazines and television 


Canada now 


and a chance te try it. 








Kills cooking odors. 


smoke 
The amazing thing is, 


works even better than we say. 


Lets you breathe 
pure, fresher air in minutes 


The Puritron helps rid air of dust, pollen, odors and smoke . . . works 
ELECTRONICALLY 


Clears even unventi 
It's natural to ask, “Does it really 
you will probably find the Puritron 


We know some of what it will do; 


but new benefits are reported constantly by delighted users. 


AS AN ODOR KILLER: 





T Roosevelt Hospital, New York, wrote 
t | the ompletely eliminated odors 
ses been a tremendou 
f 
q A ¥ with tiny inside kitchen say 
Th t ooking sme in the house 
t ys she didn't have to repaint 
kitche walls because “There were no 
é rw grease tains! 
a NOW, A PURITRON RANGE HOOD! 
t have a Puritron Range Hood 
10 i it setting fan letters too We didn't 
to Oper p our walls for vent It 
ks better than an exhaust f 


Maybe you've been learning about Puritron in 


American 


Well, you'll be glod to know they are in 


at $95.00. Your appliance 
able to show you a Puritron 
tell us who your dealer is 


Prices start from $49.95 


dealer 


if 


and Puritron Range Hoods 
stationer or druggist should be 


not, write direct to us at Apsco and 


We'll see that you get all the information, 


Does it work 


PURITRON! 


Just plug it in and be amazed! 


EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN DISTRIBUTORS 


Apsco Products (Canada) Ltd. 


29 Bermondsey Rd 


16, Ont 


Toronto 








For the 





EILEEN MORRIS SAYS 


Let’s bring back 


child labor 


The belief that children should run 


along and play has gone far 


enough. In the middle-class suburb 
where we are raising our two boys, 
the adults are working overtime on 
the chores so that the kids are free 
their parents’ 
In their pursuit of the Full 


the crewcut crowd have mov- 


around on 
money 
Life 
ed into the rarefied status of 
boarded guests at home 


hold 


They now 


the time, 


patent on leisure 


and these self-demand adolescents 
reflect their upbringing — they are 
self-centred, all 

Their parents 


afraid to acquaint them with 


thoughtless and 


take and no give 
seem 
the feel of hammers and brooms 
rakes 


wrenches and rolling pins 


ind garden sock stretchers, 


The use 


of these common household tools 
is all wild surmise to too many of 
our playboys and girls 


A diet of pacifiers 


I contend these kids are being 


protected too carefully and too 
W S 
are raising them on a diet of sugar 
Only in North 


remain child 


ong from the realities of life 


pacifiers affluent 
Americ 


ish for so 


a do children 


long. At sixteen they're 
to go to work whether! 
not. If theyll work 
at acquiring an education and pitch 
in at About 
half the high 

] 

i 


schools told 


old enough 
they like it or 


home as well fine 


youngsters in oul 


as nearly as can be 


from education-department statis 


bearing the 
They should be en 
For the other half, high 
feet. 


hey should be encouraged too 


tics, are down on job 


of learning 
col raged 
school is thei 


a Place to rest 


with the back of somebody's hand, 


if necessary—to get a job and earn 
a living 


I'm 


suffer 


convinced children won't 


a major trauma at being put 
to work at sixteen 


out 


I agree with 


Dr. Paul Popenoe, general director 


of the American Institute of Fam 

ily Relations, who declares, “I am 
great proponent of child labor. I 

think exploited child labor is an 

awful evil, but for every child 

worked too hard, there are ten 

MISS MORRIS —-- IN PRIVATE LIFE MRS 
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children not worked enough.” 
Today’s 
child labor 


when youngsters 


misguided distrust of 
back to a time 
worked 


goes 
were 
twelve or more hours a day, under 
dangerous conditions and at star- 
vation But corn-fed 
won't be harmed by a 
40-hour week in a modern plant. 
Some high schools in 
chuck out indifferent students — 
in Calgary, 158 students have 
been expelled in six Far 
more youngsters drop out of school 
for their 
they're 


wages. our 


teenagers 


Canada 


years. 


because 
dull to 
out to 


own reasons: 


too lazy or too 
learn, or because they're 
pick up more than they 
can lay their hands on with after- 
school The casualty 


most people 


money 
jobs. rate 1S 
realize: 
ten percent of Canada’s stu- 
dents finish grade 13. “Gifted and 
non-gifted alike leave our schools 


higher than 


only 


in ever-increasing numbers as the 
reports a study by 
the Ontario College of Education 
What becomes of them? U.S. Sec- 
Mitchell 
pointed out recently that common 
laboring the best that 
than half boys who dropped 
out of U.S. schools last year could 
do. Officials of Canada’s National 
Employment the 
youngsters who drop out of school 


grades go by,” 


retary of Labor James 
was 


the 


mor, 


Service Say 


tend to become itinerant workers, 
constantly shifting from job to job. 
Several NES 
ducted a survey of people applying 
at its offices for jobs. Nearly two 
thirds of the unplaced applicants 
had dropped out of school with- 
out finishing grade 9. 


years ago the con- 


The kids who are thrown out of 
high the kids who should 
out, and the kids 
drop out for their own wronghead- 
ed reasons are the most 

this country’s human re- 

While most of these 
drift from the handle 
of one shovel to the next, we 
skilled immigrants to re 
the pool of trained trades- 
men we need to keep the economy 
in motion. Isn't it high time we 
CONTINUED ON 


school, 
be thrown who 
serious 
drain on 
sources 

youngsters 
de- 
pend on 


‘ 1 
SLOCKA 


trained PAGE 40 


ERIC ADAMS — LIVES IN 
SUBURB. 


LEASIDE, 
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you need 
0 lose weight 


read this 


FACTUAL 
REPORT 
ON THE 

METRECAL 





Clinical testing shows the Metrecal Plan provides weight control 
with sound, wholesome nourishment from four glasses a day! 


Almost a year ago, Mead Johnson introduced a 
new concept in weight control through a new 


dietary product. After extensive clinical testing, 
the product was released for sale to the public. 
It is called Metrecal, a name taken from the Latin 
for ‘‘measured”’ and ‘“‘calories’’ 

Response to date has been outstanding. How- 
ever, many people have asked for more information 
on the Metrecal Plan for weight control. To them, 
and to stress the physician’s important role in 
weight control problems, Mead Johnson offers 
this report. 


What is Metrecai? 


Metrecal is a “‘dietary’’ powder, providing protein, 
carbohydrate, fats, vitamins and minerals in 
amounts necessary for sound nutrition. Mixed 
with water, it becomes a pleasant-tasting beverage 
of the consistency of milk. With the Metrecal Plan, 
each 8 ounce tin, enough for one day’s dieting, 
contains 900 calories—low enough to help you take 
off excess pounds, yet high enough to meet your 
nutritional needs while you reduce. Metrecal 
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comes in three flavours: Plain, Chocolate and 


Butterscotch 


is it safe to use? 

Clinical tests show that the Metrecal Plan is quite 
safe when taken as directed. The Metrecal Plan is 
effective and well accepted by most people Your 
physician is your best source of counsel and 
guidance in choosing your reducing programme 
Extremely individuals, patients with 
kidney, heart and blood vessel diseases, and others 
who require special diets should always consult 
their physicians before trying any reducing 
programme 


overweight 


How does the plan work? 

The Metrecal Plan helps you take off weight 
because it gives you a lower caloric intake than is 
necessary to maintain weight. T’o produce maxi 
mum weight loss, Metrecal is recommended as the 
only source of food for the initial period. The tests 
have shown that excess weight disappears rapidly 
and readily. 


To maintain a desired weight or reduce more 
Metrecal may be used as the total danly 
diet two or three days a week, with normal meals 
being eaten on other days 


slowly 


Will it satisfy the appetite? 
With the Metrecal Plan 


daily satisfy most 


four glasses of Metrecal 
ippetites Because of th 
ippetite-satisfying factor’’ and the pleasant taste 
the Metrecal Plan is quite easy for 
to follow 


most people 


is it expensive? 


Definitely not. One 8 ounce can—enough to make 


a full day’s supply of four glasses—is just $1.59 at 
your drug store. ‘Thus, each Metrecal “‘meai 
costs under 40¢ probably less than ou would pay 


for food 

Metrecal is made by Mead Johnson, a le 
manufacturer of pharmaceutical and 
products. It is a product you can trust to give 
effective, predictable weight control with sound 
wholesome nourishment from just four glasses 
a day. 


iding 


nutritional 











always 
a grand opening 


Prelude to a great cocktail... 
Martini Extra Dry... it’s the 
vermouth that 
makes the dry » 


martini. 





EXTRA DRY 





MARTINI 


VERMOUTII 


How dry is a dry martini? Delightfully dry 
if you mix it with the authentic ingredient 

Martini Extra Dry vermouth. Lighter in color. . . not 

quite so bitter ... Martini Extra Dry is great straight .. . 

on the rocks ... or as a long drink with soda and ice. 

Next time, call for pleasure. Call for 

Martini Extra Dry vermouth. 


.77 


ou’ll also enjoy Martini & Rossi 
Bianco 
Spumante 


al 


red sweet vermouth; 

very sweet white vermouth; Asti 
sparkling white wine; Chianti Melini 
red table wine; Orvieto Melini dry white wine. 
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OFFICE GENERAL DES GRANDES MARQUES, LTEE MONTREAL 





OVERSEAS REPORT 


BY LESLIE F. HANNON 





Hannon if /. B. Priestley, a leader of the anti-bomb campaigne 


The battle in Britain to ban 


INDON—While murmurs 


the bomb 


for dis ming strong demands f1 


om within 


mament are increasingly but in the party that Labor should endorse 
ffectually heard in Canada, in inilateral nuclear disarmament 
Brita the organized outcry The deeply serious proposition 
nuclear weapons may now that Britain should turn her back 
nough to change official on the H-bomb and refuse to allow 
oO soll to for miussile 
At the annual conference of the — bases, or her men in any force to 
Labor pat in October, the most ye armed with nuclear weapon 
I debate 1s likely to centre on the battlecry of one of the most 
Britain should stand alone initkely groups of men and women 
nouncing nuclear arm The ever to influence major policy 
not be encouraged by Britain. Its first political goal is to 
political wing of the party, led capture the support of 


y Hugh Graitske In 


rate compromise he 
from the party 
for a defense policy that 
Brit etention of the 
I esponsioiily 
lefense on NATO 
qd out thi eat you 

*« po or 


MA (¢ 


i summer ol party As this wa 


executive 


VIItte 


won ac rs estimated they had a | 


fittv-hfty chance 
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the Labor 


ftter than 
Clic in 


who want 


it nucieal 


come trom 


lieved so 


ipprove Who are these people 
H-bomb Britain to go naked in 
for ni irmed world? Who supports them? 
He ham Where does the money 
cake and and what have they acl 
stem Ta ONTINUED ON PAGI 








































Happy moments wit 


The garden’s really showing results. So Matinée mildness makes it the cigarette that 

you've earned a break —a fragrant coffee tastes right all day. 

and a Matinée. Matinée has a way of mak- The secret — Matinée’s perfect filter har- 

ing good moments better — right through monizes more than twenty selected grades 

the day. In that short but satisfying pause of the finest flue-cured Matinée tobaccos. 

between breakfast and the dash for work That’s why your last Matinée at night is as ; 
. when the boss says “nice work, Joe’... fresh and delightful as the one you enjoyed 


during that last stroll in the soft 


Mtl : 


. THE CIGARETTE THAT TASTES RIGHT ALL DAY 


night air. with your morning coffee. 












CYANAMID OF CANADA 
WARS AGAINST WASTE 


Time was — when you went down to fresh fish are kept, prevent spoilage 
the sea to fish—the only way to keep for many days. Fresh fish keeps fresh 
your fish from wasting was to dry it and tasty until it’s landed and brought 
or salt it. Fresh fish would spoil, and to your town -wherever in Canada 
your work would be wasted along with you live. 
your catch. Acronize: a victory in the war against 
But now people go into stores anywhere the waste of hard work for little return; 
the country and buy fresh fish—tasty, against the waste of food, and against 
health-giving, nourishing fish of all kinds. the waste of wealth and health. 
hat happened ? Acronize is one of the many products 
Today — when you go down to the and processes through which the people 
to fish—vour catch is Acronized*: at Cyanamid of Canada translate 
a few grains of Cyanamid of Canada’s idea into an accomplishment 
antibiotic, added to the ice in which 


an 


the idea of winning the war against waste, 


CYANAMID OF CANADA LIMITED CYANAMID 


MONTREAI QUE 


AGRICUI FORMICA*... This is the world’s best-known plastic laminate MEDICINE... 
plant 


. Sickness is waste, too, and Lederle vitamin 
Durable and decorative, it is ideal for ki 


products help build up your resistance to this form of 
waste. And if illness or infections do happen, Declomycin* 


and other Lederle antibiotics will help you to get well again 
fibres to make a product that lasts far longer than wood itself. quickly and completely. 


chen counters, table tops 
in Vanitories wall coverings, cupboard facings and furniture 
Cvanamid’s Formica combats waste by utilizing processed wood 
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si The life of Alexander Graham Bell 3 
Yar 
Fe e) 
A , * my 
ie By Thomas B. Costain 6% 
i : 
je The most brilliant feat of inventive genius in Canadian Now a second celebrated Canadian, novelist and his a 
. 
on history is also ti most famous: Bell's telephone torian Thomas B. Costain, has recreated Bell's life in % 
; ’ . ~ 4 
© But heyond that, little is widely known about the young The Chord of Steel, a biography to be published soon ay 
Ey Scot who made electricity talk and changed the world Here, Maclean's begins a condensation in four parts 4s 
. ny 
“MD 1 * 
Ww yy 
a . 
ks PART | “. 
We x 
we eC 
od cy 
"> 3 9 % wa 
: “I came to Canada to die ‘ 
<* 
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~~ 4 
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% 1870: In Britain Alexander Melville Bell had worked out Visible Speech, %. 
4 > 
o. . . ° ay 
C5 revolutionizing the treatment of the deaf and dumb. Cx 
re ne a ae | , 
% But two of his sons had died of TB, and his third was ill. 6 
y ‘ 
45 To save him Bell moved his family to Brantford, Ont., ww 
Ww ; 7 ; oA 
S = yi, 
x and so began the story of the telephone x 
* . x N 
yar a) 
Pa IT WAS ON A LATE AFTERNOON in August 1870 ton drove by There they are,” said one of them. who “ot 
+ that a light phaeton, which, if it were still in existence, could be identified as a doctor by the tip of a stetho pt: 
yer would be preserved with zealous care in a museum, scope protruding from his vest pocket. “Did you see the 4 
'e« + 
one drove down one of the main streets in Brantford, Ont item about them in the Expositor? . 
" Y 24 
* Seated in the phaeton were two women and two men Ihe second man, who was in the real-estate business H 
ne One of the women was of middle age and had an air of nodded briskly Name's Bell. | heard this morning 4 
fe refinement and quiet charm. The other was young and they ve bought the Morton property on Tutelo Heights Cs 
"> dressed with a hint of recent bereavement. The older of Away out there? Isn't that odd? y' 
t xy, 
Ss the two men had a beard which showed some traces of I certainly thought so s( 
2 “c 
ve grey in its almost patriarchal length. The younger, in his Ihe real-estate man added He's a real professor a 
KS early twenties. also had a beard: black. carefully trim Gives lectures around the country. On deafness. He >< 
Ce med, and with the sparseness and gloss of youth knows how to read lips, so I hear ot 
o i of' 
¥ Among the stories still told in Brantford about the The phaeton passed on and vanished from sight 45, 
- coming of the Bell family, one concerns two citizens down the grade leading to the downtown bridge. The oy 
ot ~ 
= o> who happened to be standing together at the corner of doctor shook his head thoughtfully. “It seems to me “4 
in , £ 
—e Ye Brant Avenue and Church Street when the dusty phae- he said, “that the young fellow CONTINUED OVERLEAI a 
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Alexander Graham Bell 


Alexander Graham Bell (left), the second son of Melville Bell, and his parents and brothers. Before the Bells left Britain for Canada, 


the eldest son, Melville (behind his mother), and youngest, Charles 


The Bells were a rare family—all of them absorbe 


looked kind of peaked. As though he might have a touch of 
lung trouble.” 

[he carriage crossed the river at the foot of Brant Avenue. 
The Bells found themselves in a section known as West Brant- 
ford. Turning onto the Mount Pleasant Road, they began a 
gradual ascent. After passing Farringdon Church, they made 
a left turn onto the Tutelo Heights Road, which followed in 
narrow dustiness the line of the river bluffs 

The property Professor Bell had purchased was the second 
between the road and the river. The ladies of the family, see- 
ing it for the first time, found it an engaging prospect. The 
house stood well back from the road and was screened by tall 
trees and thick green shrubs; a two-story structure of quaint 
charm, with white walls and black trim, an ornate but not 
unattractive porch stretching across most of the front. To the 
right, as seen from the road, was a conservatory 

‘Melville House,” said the new owner, climbing out of 
the phaeton and surveying his domain with proper pride 

His quiet wife, who had been looking about her with 
quickly inquiring eyes, read from his lips what he had said. 
She smiled in acquiescence; and Melville House it remained, 
until the time came when the extraordinary success of their 
son made another name more suitable 

The head of the family spread out both arms on reaching 
the edge of the deep slope down to the rive! 

The Grand! 

The son drew his breath in deep draughts, for he was find- 
ng the air stimulating and good. In England he had been 
Perhaps this new home would 


he said oratorically How well named!” 


sickening with consumption 
provide the salvation for him that they were seeking. Here, 
so isolated and high, with a cool breeze blowing off the river, 
he might get his health back. For the first time, perhaps, he 
felt really hopeful 

His father pointed to the line of tall trees along the brink 


and selected one spot where the space between two poplars 





Edward, had died of TB. At right, Alexander Graham in his early 20s. 


seemed just about the right width for slinging a hammock. 

Young Aleck Bell had already seen other uses for these 
shady places. Even during his most doubtful moments his 
mind had been full of plans, of theories, of half-formulated 
beliefs in the possibility of making an extraordinary new use 
of sound. This was a perfect place to reflect and study and 
plan 

These plans, in those early years, centred largely, but not 
entirely, on the Bell family’s principal preoccupation. 

It is most unusual for all the members of a family to share 
one interest and for this mutual absorption to continue 
through three generations. This was true of the Bell family, 
who devoted their lives to the training of the human voice. 

It began with Alexander Bell, the grandfather, who was 
a shoemaker at St. Andrews, Scotland, in the early years of 
the nineteenth century. He wanted to be an actor. Unfortu- 
nately the stage was regarded in Scotland not only as low but 
even as downright wicked, so Bell did the next best thing. He 
moved to Edinburgh and set himself up as a teacher in speech 
and elocution. 

The teaching of elocution proved so profitable that Alex- 
ander the First lived in luxury and ease. The thwarted actor 
came out in all his children, particularly in his second son, 
who was born in Edinburgh in 1819 and given the name 
Alexander Melville 

Alexander Melville Bell inherited the family traits and 
talents in superabundance. He was destined to reduce the 
teaching of proper speech to a science and to write a book 
called Bells Standard Elocution, which came out in 1860 and 
has continued to sell ever since. The number of editions 
through which it has run approaches the monumental figure 
of two hundred. He was to be also the inventor of a system 
he called Visible Speech 

The turning point in the life of Alexander the Second 
came when he left London (where he had been assisting his 
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father) for Edinburgh in preparation for a trip across the 
Atlantic in 1843. There was in the Scottish capital at the time 
a painter of miniatures, Eliza Grace Symonds. It occurred 
to young Bell that he should get himself immortalized on 
ivory before leaving for the wilds of America, so he sat to 
Miss Symonds for his portrait in water color 

They were married soon afterward and the eager subject 
of the portrait gave up the idea of America. They settled 
down in Edinburgh, where young Bell gave himself out as a 
professor of elocution and the art of speech, and began to 
collect pupils. Mrs. Bell went on with her career as a painter 

They had three children, all boys. The second, named 
Alexander, was born on March 3, 1847. The eldest, christened 
Melville James, had inherited the histrionic gifts of his father 
and grandfather. The third son, Charles Edward, was born in 
September 1848. He seems to have been a quiet and gentle 
boy, always a little delicate. 

Alexander the Third, or perhaps it would be more to 
the point to call him Alexander the Great, was a Bell in many 
respects but in the most important aspect he went far beyond 
the others. To the rest of the family the teaching of proper 
speech was an end in itself. To the third of the line it was a 
means to an end. The point of drastic departure was that in 
his mind, even as a boy, he had begun to explore the dim 
lanes of science. 

At Royal High School in Edinburgh, Alexander did not 
distinguish himself as a scholar. But he kept a museum, col- 
lecting the bones of small animals and classifying them care- 
fully and intelligently. His interest in botany was great. He 
studied the stars with intensity and awe 

He had inherited a love of music from his mother and 
she was eager to have him develop what seemed to be a real 
gift. He enjoyed his musical tuition so much that at one stage 
he decided he would devote his life to music. His mother 
was becoming hard of hearing (an CONTINUED ON PAGE 44 
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The Bell home on Tutelo Heights, outside Brantford. The head of the family 
at right), named the place Melville House. It has long since been known as the Bell Homestead 
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HOW I CAPTURED 


THE RED HOOD GANG 


Between 1956 and 1960, the 15 bandits who be- 


came notorious as the Red Hoods stole almost 


two million dollars in 45 holdups across Quebec. 


They worked with split-second timing, a fleet 


of trucks equipped with peepholes for casing 


jobs, portable radios tuned to police frequencies. 


Here, a veteran detective reconstructs his long 


hunt for “the slickest thieves I ever chased” 


By DET. INSPECTOR JOSEPH BEDARD, as told to KEN JOHNSTONE 


IN FORTY YEARS of police experience I’ve never run 
into smarter, slicker criminals than the Red Hood 
Gang Les Caegoules Rouges whose leaders 
were sent to prison for about a dozen years apiece 
this spring. In four years they carried out forty 
tive holdups in Quebec for a total haul of close to 
two million dollars in cash and securities: at Marte 
ville alone they cleaned up nearly half a million 
dollars. Brandishing pistols and machine gun 

struck unexpectedly all over the province some- 
times in weekly succession, and in the course of 
their hectic career they showed skill and imagina 


tion combined with painstaking planning and split 


second timin They knew all the old tricks, and 
they uncovered a lot of new ones too, some of them 
borrowed st ht out of the television thrillers that 
ine vane wadel and rains 19 Cal old Michel 


Delisle followed religioush 
None of the leaders had any previous police 


record. They had served no apprenticeship in crime, 


vhich meant they had no records to help us track 
the down. [hey were inspired amateurs 
The ng got its name from the red hockey stock 


S th olors of Montreal Canadiens they 
pulled down over their faces. This was the only bit 
ot horsepla they ever indulged in. They used a fleet 
of trucks equipped with peepholes tor casing jobs 
portable radios tuned to police frequencies to fol 


Japan Handculis tor truss 


iow Our Moves, Made 
ig their victims, sub-machine guns and bulletproot 
vests, oxvacetvlene tanks. reefer coats and cove! 
ills. rubber gloves, and those red masks. They 
struck fast and then vanished. A minute to a mimute 
ind a half was their average time for a holdup 
Ihe Red Hood Gang varied its pattern of opera- 


tion and territory so that you couldn't tell where 


14 


or how it would strike next. The Red Hoods made 
fabulous cash coups, and they spent the money 
recklessly; when we finally cleaned them up, they 
vere broke and desperate for another job to keep 
them in their accustomed luxury. It took a running 
battle to finish them off, with two casualties on each 
side. 

Now behind bars serving their sentences, the 
Red Hoods remain a symbol of what police will 
come up against more and more in the future. | 
ontend that bank robbers are getting smarter all 
the time, and the Red Hood Gang is my best proof 

I've dealt with tougher and more ruthless crimi 
nals in the past. On the holdup squad you don't 
ret to meet many sissies. Take the stickup artist 
Bill Little, for one. I got the drop on Little when 
he was holding up a store, and | knew from the 
Start that if | hadn't had my gun in his back, Little 
would have shot me dead. | was just going on my 
vacation when he got out eight years later and | 
told Chiet of Detectives Bill Fitzpatrick: “Look out 
for that guy Little. He’s going to kill someone or get 
killed himself 1 wasn't gone a week on my vaca- 
tion when Fitz phoned me and said: 

You called the shot on Little. all right. He killed 
a cop today, and got killed himself 

The Red Hoods were different. They were too 
smart to be trigger-happy, though they shot it out 
with us when they were cornered. And they were 
always willing to spray a tew bullets around to keep 
1 crowd suddued. But they didn’t have any serious 
charges against them aside from attempted murder 
n their last venture. There were four of them then, 
and two got away, including Michel Delisle, the 
leader. He always got away, until the last time 

1 said that the Red Hood Gang had about four 
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years’ life operating as an organized gang. The first 
two years of their career were spent mainly around 
the province, perfecting their technique. They start- 
ed off hijacking cigarette trucks and selling off the 
load, worth around $25,000. They used a red 
flasher like a police car to make the trucks pull 
Over 

Then they got bolder and began to knock of 
credit unions and small-town banks where the man- 
ager slept on the premises. They would break in at 
night and force him to open the safe. They always 
seemed to know exactly where they'd find him, 
and to strike when the most money was in the safe 
And they always worked fast, left no clues, and 
made getaways that revealed an intimate knowledge 
of obscure roads in the area. And because of the 
stocking masks, nobody could tell their age or the 
color of their hair, eyes or skin 

As these reports came into us, we were puzzled, 
for they didn’t operate like any other gang we knew. 
They always worked in a group of four, though 
we were able to determine that there were about 
fifteen in the gang. Only one person was consistently 
in every operation; that turned out to be Michel 
Delisle 

The gang started to operate in Montreal in the 
spring of 1958. On a tip we got from someone who 
resented their move into town, we nearly ran them 
to earth on their first attempt. I was at home that 
night when I got the call. Much of our job in the 
holdup squad depends on having such sources of 
information, and when | got the tip I reacted quick- 
ly. | learned that a gang was going to get into the 
City and District Bank at St. Denis and Faillon 
streets that night and lie low until the vault was 
opened at 9 the next morning 

But when I checked in with my men at the police 
station at Jarry and St. Hubert streets at 5 a.m. 
prior to closing in for the 9 o'clock fireworks, | 
learned the sad news 

“You missed the excitement,” the desk man told 
me. “About two hours ago we got a report from 
some tellow who was on his balcony having a quiet 
smoke before he went to bed. He saw three men 
going into the City and District Bank and he called 
us. We sent down four squad cars, but they must 
have heard the sirens. They escaped through the 
rool 

Checking, | found that the fleeing gang had the 
nerve to pose as police officers during their escape 
Breaking into an apartment, they told the roused 
householders: “Be quiet! We're police, trying to 
Stop a holdup!” Then they calmly strolled out and 
made their getaway 

This was the first but not the last time that the 
Red Hood Gang was to profit from such breaks. 
This time. | was so mad I decided to take my 
vacation 

While | was away the gang moved out of town. 
They struck at a small-town bank and got a warm 
reception. Three policemen were waiting for them 
and opened fire. Two of the bandits were hit, but 
they made their getaway in a_ brand-new stolen 
Buick. They drove it into a remote part of the coun- 
try where their own car was waiting and set fire 
to the Buick to destroy evidence of bloodstains. At 

o'clock next morning in Montreal's Maisonneuve 
Hospital a man was admitted with a bullet wound 
in his shoulder. He said he had been shot in a 
quarrel and he refused to give the other man’s 
name. But | had a strong hunch that he was a mem- 
r of the Red Hood Gang and our first clue to 
1 gang’s identity. He turned out to be Michel 
Delisle’s right-hand man 

We still didn’t know who the real brain of the 


ti 
t 


ang was. We simply knew we were up against very 
clever operators. Take the business of the duplicate 
Keys [ol example We found later that Michel 
Delisle was a near-genius at making duplicate keys 
from tin blanks. He would go to extraordinary 
lengths to get his duplicates In one case, he later 
ad tted to e. he shadowed a bank emplovee who 


yossessed the bank keys, found out where he lived 
id where he went at night. One evening in a night 


ub he bought the man a few drinks and intro- 


juced hu to a girl who danced with him and ex- 
tracted the keys from his CONTINUED ON PAGE 36 
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FAR LEFT: A Montreal detective shews hockey stocking, jacket and gun used by a member of the Ked Hood Gang 


ABOVE: Detective Inspector Joseph Bedard and Lieutenant Mare Maurice escort Michel Delisle (right), the Red 
Hood leader. to police headquarters after his capture. BELOW: Part of the fleet of trucks and cars used by the’ gang 


now parked at the police pound. The trucks were fitted out as mobile arsenals for the mob’s bank robberie 
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MORDECAI RICHLER WRITES ABOUT 


The harsh wonderland that was St. Lawrence Main 


When this young novelist grew up on Montreal’s Boulevard Saint-Laurent — “the Main” — it was a Canadian ghetto. 


It smelled strong, acted tough, bargained hard, and you either loved it or left it or maybe — like Richler — you did both 











ALTHOUGH THE SIGNS read Boul. St 
member it as the Main or St 


Laurent, Ill always re- 
Lawrence Main. It was, and still is, a 
long, incredibly varied, multilingual sideshow of a street. | don’t know 
it from one end to the other. I never did. My own slice of the Main, 
the part I knew best, was bounded on one side by Rachel Street and, 
on the other, by St. Viateur, although we sometimes wandered as 
far as the corner of St. Catherine, where most of the glitter was 


The Main was rich in delights. But looking at it again after an 


absence of many years | must say that it can also be sordid, it’s filthy, 


° ' id 
and hollering with stores whose wares, whether furniture or fruit, are 


ugly or damaged. The signs still say NOBODY BUT NOBODY 
OUTSELLS US, FANTASTIC DISCOUNTS, FORCED TO SELL 
PRICES HERE, but the bargains so bitterly sought after are illusory 





- and perhaps they always were. Yet the Main, it seems to me, is 
Montreal that 


unique 


the one major commercial street in hasn't a counter 


part in other Canadian cities, it’s and it has certainly resisted 


both prosperity and change. True, most of the people I used to know 


there have gone, but the faces of those who have replaced them are 


the same. They are out-of-breath immigrants and their first-generation 
Canadian children 


They too will leave and be replaced The neon 


signs may be bigger and brasher, perhaps they promise more, but it’s 


still very much a poor man’s street. A place where immigrants 


longer is to have 


stop 
and struggle for a generation 

The Main 
planners always wanted to do 


for to stay failed 


was the sort of street reform candidates and town 


something about. It’s been described 


as vice-ridden, a hotbed of communism, CONTINUED ON PAGE 2¢ 
































CANADIAN FOOTBALL 
BEATS THE AMERICAN GAME 


‘ J BY JIM TRIMBLE 
WITH TRENT FRAYNE 
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If the Americans weren’t 

so proud, says the American 

| coach of Hamilton’s Tiger-Cats, 

Him) they’d play our kicking game. { 4 
4 | And that’s not all... . ‘a 


WHEN THE NATIONAL football coaches’ convention 
vas held in Cincinnati late tn 1957 | went down f 
from Hamilton to find out what was new in the 

ne, or at least different, and maybe steal a play P . 


> 

or two. | was in high spirits My Tiger-Cats had + 
, > ~ rf Wy | 
beaten the Winnipeg Blue Bombers 32 to a few ’ Yh, | 
4 ‘ 
‘ 


weeks earlier in the Grey Cup final to put the frost 


g on my second season of deep thinking in Canada et vat 
Before that, for four years, fd been head coach of , J 
the Philadelphia Eagles in the National Football ? Ls ; 
| eague where I'd done ail right until the season \ yy { H 
1 w hired so | was looking forward to seeing : em 


One of the first I spotted belonged to Walter Y 
Wolitner, the owner of the Chicago Cardinals. The 4) J 
Cards had been winged by just about everybody in i & 
the NFI that season and Walter apparently Was Y 
ooking tor a new coach q 


yur I've got a proposition Walter said, after \f 


ved exchanged the good-to-see-you agains Why [> 
iont you come yack to this league and show these ~ 


ople what a stake they CONTINUED ON PAGE 47 \- 
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JON VICKERS: 
what makes a tenor boom 




















































A 200-pound dime-store troubleshooter 
from Saskatchewan is suddenly one of the 
world’s glittering opera stars, courted 
by the impresarios of Europe and paid 
over a thousand dollars a day to come 
> back from London to the CNE’s Grand- 
stand Show. Here’s why 


BY JOHN GRAY Photographs by Bert Hards 


ACCORDING TO RUDOLF BING, the general manager of 
New York’s Metropolitan Opera, an opera singer 1s 
a person with a throat disease that has the curious 
effect of making him (or her) famous and rich. The 
disease Is a rare one, especially in its acute forms, 
and only a few Canadians are afflicted with it 
When the lights go up on the Grandstand Show 
at the Canadian National Exhibition in Toronto this 
month they will reveal one of these sufferers: a thirty- 
three-year-old dramatic tenor from Prince Albert, 
Saskatchewan, named Jon Vickers, who in a little 
more than four years has reached the top rank of the 
world’s opera singers, and is today acclaimed in Lon- 
don, Vienna, San Francisco, New York, Bayreuth, 


Chicago wherever the opera is really grand 


What Exhibition audiences will see Is a singer 
whose 200-pound bulk is so solidly organized on his 
five-foot-ten frame that it makes him look a little 
stout—a description, incidentally, that infuriates him 

Yet if you were to slip backstage after the per- 
formance there’s a good chance you might miss the 
man as he came from the dressing room. When the 
curtain falls Vickers removes his heroic stage man 





ner with his make-up and reorganizes his normally 
slack-limbed movements into their vintage Canadian 
slouch. He might be mistaken tor the manager of 





a Woolworth’s store in Flin Flon who’s just closed 
up shop and is off to play third base in the Chamber 
of Commerce softball league at the town park 

It Jon Vickers isn’t the bombastic, glamorous crea- 
ture that opera singers are supposed to be, he has 
nevertheless a flinty temper. He turned it on me very 
effectively the first time I tried to make an appoint- 
ment to see him, for he considers every interview an 
invasion of his jealously guarded privacy. Yet in the 
opera house, where temperament is an occupational 
hazard, his colleagues consider him mild, polite and 
co-operative. He watches his career as if it were his 


bank account, yet only four CONTINUED ON PAGE 32 












4 dresser grooms Vickers for role of the Egyptian 


general Rhadames in a London production of Aida 
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The medical profession’s bitter fight against prepaid government medical 
plans is a losing battle for a wrong cause, an angry doctor contends. State 


medicine has to come, he says, for everyone’s sake—including the doctors’ 


THI ENERGETI ORGANIZED re- 
tance of Canadian doctors to any gov- 


rnment - operated prepaid medical plan 


Or socialized medicine if you like 
seems to me to have suicidal overtones, 
like a burning ship that blindly fires on the 
rescue craft. Every modern historical and 
sociological trend makes it clear that soc ial 
ized medicine is coming. Whether quickly 
ind smoothly or with agonizing delay 1s 
partly up to the doctors. But quite ipart 
fre inything it will do for their patients, 


it will be the best thing that ever happened 


to the doctors themselves especially if 
they have the wit to join enthusiastica ly 
in its planning 

Doctors who spent their time and money 
fruitlessly to fight the governments pre- 
paid plan in Saskatchewan, and those who 
have sworn to resist elsewhere, seem to be- 
lieve they're standing up for their rights. 


In a sense, they are. [They're standing up 


@ The right to spend much of their time 


actin as unpaid investigators for private 
nedical-insurance companies, by answering 
endless questions that probe the patient's 
ibiity to WOrK Kee] , tor this purpose 
nounds of otherwise useless records 


@ The right to work sixty or seventy 


nours 1 week while most people work 


BY HARRY PAIKIN, M.D. 


forty, and to enjoy vacations without pay. 
@ The right to pursue uninsured default- 
ing patients through the frustration and 
embarrassment of the collection agency 
and the small-claims court 
@ The right to be asleep on their feet and 
only half-efficient at day’s end, largely 
from doing work that nurses and techni- 
clans could do 
@ The right of young doctors who lack 
connections to starve before building up 
a practice 
® And the traditional inalienable right to 
feel that all this somehow makes them 
dedicated, although what they're dedicated 
to 1s questionable 

In short, under the system they dismiss 
as socialized medicine, among the lives the 
doctors save will be their own 

Yet there is no doubt that these medical 
men, with isolated exceptions, are both 
prepared and determined to fight an all- 
inclusive plan of socialized medicine right 
down the line 

The Canadian Medical Association, at 
its latest convention, drew up an ostensibly 
progressive statement of belief about pre- 
paid medical plans. Demonstrably shaken 
by the defeat of old-line organized medi- 
cine in Saskatchewan, the CMA purported 


to believe that “insurance to prepay medi- 
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cal costs should be available to all regard- 
less of age, state of health or financial 
status.” Unhappily, it hedged this high- 
flown sentiment with so many qualifica- 
tions for example, fees must be set as 
before by “negotiation” between doctor 
and patient—that the statement of belief 
became meaningless. Or, rather, its mean- 
ing became all too clear no workable 
government-operated plan is acceptable to 
the CMA. 

Why not, if such a plan will benefit doc- 
tors in the long run? I shall consider in a 
moment their various specific, though spe- 
cious, arguments against socialized medi- 
cine, but the underlying cause of resistance 
is that most doctors are overstuffed with 
scientific and clinical fodder and have had 
a pitifully meagre sprinkling of the human- 
ities or other cultural subjects since high- 
school days. Medical schools have no time 
for “such twaddle.” In dealing with eco- 
nomics, sociology or politics, many doctors 
remain babes in the woods. Myopically, 
they persist in seeing medicine as a busi- 
ness, where you sell so much healing skill 
for so much recompense, instead of as a 
public service to which every citizen has 
a rigiit, like education or police protection 

Instead of bringing the medical picture 


into historical focus in a changing society, 
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in a way the teaching profession, for in- 
stance, has accepted, the medical profession 
has refused to acknowledge the twentieth 
century. My quarrel is not with any indi- 
vidual member of my profession, but with 
the philosophy of sociological intransi- 
gence by which organized medicine cur 
rently lives and acts. 

Twenty-five dollars was extracted from 
many U.S. doctors in 1952 by those who 
supported Senator Robert Taft for the 
Republican presidential nomination, be- 
cause Taft seemed the only candidate in 
either major party reactionary enough to 
suit many doctors. Taft was foursquare 
against creeping socialism. This seemed to 
the Saskatchewan College of Physicians 
and Surgeons such a worthwhile scheme 
that they took a hundred dollars from each 
of their members to fight Premier T. ¢ 
Douglas in 1960. Like the Taft supporters, 
they lost. The money was poured into a 
public-information campaign so_ patently 
intemperate and exaggerated that Douglas 
and his CCF government were elected on 
a platform of socialized medicine, despite 
all the doctors could do 

But the arguments they used will bob up 
again, every time another province seeks 
to protect its citizens from the financial 
ravages of injury and disease. The doctors 
will say: 

Socialized medicine creates a bureaucracy 
run by laymen. I say that after dealing 
with municipal, county and _ provincial 
medical societies, all run by doctors, we 
in the profession should be used to bureau- 
cracy by now. And what’s so sinister about 
laymen? As our elected representatives, 
they run the whole country. What Is a 
school board but a group of laymen in the 
field of education? And what about the 
Swift Current medical plan in Saskatche- 
wan? Its top authority is 2 board of twelve 
citizens, and it’s been commended by the 
secretary of the CMA 

But the 


secrets will be exposed to government em- 


patient's most intimate medical 
ployees. Strangely enough this argument 
has never cropped up with respect to doc- 
tors who report to private insurance com- 
panies. Why be so sanctimonious in the 
case of a government plan? (In point of 
fact, a significant instance of government 
discretion is Ontario’s abolition of any ref- 
erence to legitimacy on its birth certificate.) 
Where hospital insurance is run by govern- 
ments, the paperwork load is lighter, be- 
lieve it or not. There are no questions 
about past illnesses. 

If medical care is free, hypochondriacs will 
This hardly de- 


serves an answer; seriously ill and needy 


waste all the doctors’ time 


people outnumber hypochondriacs a hun- 
dred to one, and, in any case, the novelty 
of running to the doctor for nothing ts just 
as certain to wear off here as it has worn 
off in England. 

Without the indigent free-ward patients, 
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teaching hospitals will have nobody to use 
as teaching material. Poor people. incredi- 
bly enough, are every bit as sensitive as 
rich people. What is the justification for 
subjecting medical-alms recipients to deg- 
radation and embarrassment at the hands 
of over-objective clinicians? 

The patient should be free to choose his 
own doctor. Unquestionably. But free 
choice must not be confused with unlimit- 
ed choice. Under any system, choice of 
physician is always limited by certain ob- 
vious factors. Take geography: if a Calgary 
woman’s favorite doctor moves to Van- 
couver, there’s not much she can do. And 
how much free choice is there when a pa- 
tient has to go to a closed hospital, where 
his family doctor is not allowed to attend 


him? Only a working system of socialized 


Dr. Harry Paikin has been in general 
practice since 1931 in Hamilton, Ontario, 
where he is a member of the Board of 
Education and the Board of Health, and 
a former chairman of both bodies. 

He is also president of the Ontario Urban 
and Rural School Trustees’ Association, 
and a member of the American Academy 
of Dermatology and Syphilology. 


medicine can guarantee the widest choice 
of physician by removing the barrier of 
ability to pay. 
Doctors will, in effect, become civil serv- 
ants taking a government salary, and they 
may earn less. This is the crux of the 
whole problem. The very fact that it wor- 
ries doctors so much is a sad commentary 
on the state of their economic education. 
In this respect they have much to learn 
from teachers 

Doctors have some lean years behind 
them as students and interns. They want 
to get their dough back. Organized medi- 
cine has been saying for years that it Is 
non-political—and therefore the festering 
public-health problems it ignores aren't its 
business—but once the issue became gilt- 
tinged, once the doctors thought their wal- 
lets were threatened in Saskatchewan, how 
quickly they dropped their threadbare coat 
of neutrality 

Some specialists in England are actually 
earning more today than they ever did 
without socialized medicine. But will even 
the average Canadian practitioner find 
himself less secure financially under a pre- 
paid medical plan? Look at him today. He 
doesn’t have the low-cost insurance and 


pension benefits available to nearly any 


factory hand; he has no minimum work 
week; no guarantee the patient will pay 
him promptly, or at all, and no job secur- 
ity until years after he graduates from 
university, unless he’s a hereditary member 
of one of the cliques that form around the 
closed teaching hospitals 

In addition to what a government-oper- 
ated plan will guarantee patients, it must 
contain guarantees for doctors. In other 
words, it’s time the doctors stopped fight- 
ing socialized medicine and started de 
manding that it be brought along quickly, 
and with them in mind 

Of course, doctors will protest that they 
like their current working conditions, that 
they ‘love filling out all those repetitive 
forms, that they delight in losing fifty cents 
on a five-dollar house-call fee because the 
private insurance carrier is so top-heavy 
with clerical costs. Doctors will say they 
don't want anybody to dictate to them how 
many hours they should work 

Then let us ask: how safe is a doctor 
punch-drunk with work? is he not a men 
ace both to himself and to the patient? 
Should not a progressive sysiem of medi- 
cine seek to save both doctor and patient? 
There will be doctors who die because of 
dedication and some who die because of 
greed 

If so many doctors work such long 
hours today, who will do the extra work 
when they're all on the forty-hour week? 
Much of the time of any busy doctor is 
eaten up by clerical and routine drudgery 
far below the level of his true medical 
competence. The answer lies in more medi 
cal education—not merely of doctors, but 
of the nurses and technicians who should 
be shouldering the less highly skilled work 
(When a medical student flunks out, why 
don't we at ieast educate him as a medical 
technician instead of writing him off?) 

Education and health, freely available 
to all, are the two pillars that will support 
for Canadians the ancient ideal of healthy 
minds in healthy bodies. We've built two 
thirds of the educational pillar—-free com 
pulsory primary schools and free secondary 
schools. if we go on. if we educate uni 
versity students including medical students 
free of charge—even paying students a 
salary if they need it-—we'll have the whole 
pillar built. How many deserving students 
would we salvage with such a system? 

This would make it easier to build the 
second pillar of universal health, on which 
weve made hesitant beginnings with our 
medical welfare plans, our hospital insur 
ance. our free tuberculosis X-rays and our 
free Salk shots. A young doctor assured 
of security, who hasn't had to endure 
grinding penury as student and intern for 
eight or nine years, will surely be more 
likely to remember one of the high con 
cepts of his profession: Non magister sed 
minister Be not the master but the 
servant of humanity. * 
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Where else would a tourist be escorted 












back to his hotel in a Black Maria by 
six singing policemen, all because he 


couldn't remember the name of the place? 


BY IAN SCLANDERS 





























































GIVEN THE CHOICE of visiting heaven or out at a small bar and returned to the of French. He thought I was still talking 
P i lot of people would probably settle oiture cellulaire with a large bottle of English Je ne parle pas langlais,” he 
for Paris. TI ippeal of the old, youns cognac repeated 
\ inified, frivolo pious, i After a swig or two, my companions Although some guidebooks suggest that 
everent, thrifty, profligate city so strong burst into song, their voices rising as the practically everybody in Paris speaks Eng- 
tl om irmechair tourist n remote contents of the bottle sank. When I men lish, most Parisians I met were like the 
corners of irth study map ide tioned flowette the French - Canadian gendarme They spoke no English and 
books and pic i more fa favorite, they bellowed it so enthusiastical found my French utterly incomprehensi : 
liliar with th treets of Paris than with ly that young lovers at sidewalk cafes stop ble. It was partly because of this, and part a 
those of the own towns. For million ped kissing to stare at the police van as it ly because a taxi driver didn’t return a slip = 
eeing P ici red dream iream passed although it said that young lovers of papel that | gol lost, rode in the voiture 
tha yeal nce the war, has come in Paris seldom stop kissing unless there cellulaire, and discovered that French 
t for more and more of the dreame Ss a political riot or a three-alarm fire policemen, with their pillbox caps and 
They flock in by the tens of ousands As we zigzagged around in searcn of smart capes, not only look as though they 
’ ection heir cameras swaying my missing hotel, I beheld barred belong in a musical comedy but, when 
from sho | d ir heads filled but open windows such landmarks as the primed with cognac, also sound like it 
plan xpectatior nd ildish Luxembourg Palace, the Eiffel Tower and I made this discovery within a few hours 
th in the lent saying that anything the Pantheon, ail silhouetted against a of disembarking from a KLM plane at Le 
happe ‘ Maybe anything can ‘tarry sky. I breathed in the fragrance of Bourget airport a dozen miles from Paris 
that, fo dnight of the Friday I flowers as we went by famous gardens and On the flight, two plain, plump, middle 
d in P fo holiday weekend a the aroma of food for gourmets as we aged women. who obviously believed in og 
o. | wa umping around the Left went by famous restaugants. One restau miracles. chatted and giggled about the 
Bank with six armes in ‘ ce rant stood at the edge of a garden. The beauty and glamour they'd acquire by buy es 
\ North Americans call a fragrance and aroma blended ing and wearing the products of dress- ee 
P Wagon or Black Maria. I wasn't Blossoms and garlic’ buds,” I said ap- makers like Fath, Balmain and Dior \% 
nder arre verely lost. Even that can preciatively to a gendarme sitting beside As we circled for a landing I noticed 
fun tn Paris. [The gendarmes were so me that the women who were so thrilled by 
end o ot © sympathetic, so Je ne parle pas l'anglais,” he replied, so the prospect of sheathing themselves in 
to help me find my hotel, that I got I tried him with my own peculiar version exotic gowns had to pull in their over- | 
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sized stomachs to close the buckles of their 
safety belts. An inclination to chuckle died 
silently on my lips when I realized that I, 
too, had to haul in an oversized paunch to 
fasten a safety belt. Suddenly, I felt a little 
sad, a little ridiculous, a little too old and 
overweight for a weekend romp in the 
world’s gayest, loveliest, liveliest metrop- 
OL 


But the gaiety of Paris is contagious 


My gloom evaporated when, having strug 


ed wearily through customs and immi 


gration barriers, | was bowed into a traffic 


scarred taxi by a driver with the manners 


of a courtier, a beard like George Bernard 
Shaw’s, a grin like Huckleberry Finn’s. He 
wore his chauffeur’s uniform with the 
dashing air of a colonel in the Bengal 
Lancers. He couldn't have been a graduate 
of the Bengal Lancers, since he spoke no 
English, but he may have been a Russian 
grand duke, since there is a firmly estab- 
lished legend that most Paris hacks are 
piloted by titled refugees from what was 
once St. Petersburg and is now Leningrad. 
He couldn't understand my oral directions 
so I handed him a piece of paper on which 


a travel agent had CONTINUED ON PAGE 34 

















If a cowboy with a lasso is chasing a bear 
across the fields of southern Ontario, 
what does it mean? It means, most likely, 
that you’re near the fantastic motel 

built by two do-it-yourself fruit farmers 
who just can’t leave 


a good ($1,000,000 a year) thing alone 


BY FRANK CROFT PHOLOGRKAPHS BY RAN 
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UPPER LEFT: George and John Prudhomme, and the motel (LEFT) 
from which their roadside empire has burgeoned. To the original unit 
they've added a theatre. a zoo. swimming pools, a bowling alley and 
banquet rooms. They never let up: above, John. often taken for a handy 


man, primes a rococo fountain in the main lobby as his son Doug stands by. 


[i 
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Mororists SCORCHING ALONG the Queen Elizabeth 
Way between Niagara Falls, Ontario, and Hamilton usually slacken 
speed at a point seventeen miles west of the Falls to gaze curiously 
at what could be a small town, or perhaps a mirage. It is a road- 
side empire known to thousands in southern Ontario and the 
northern United States as Prudhomme’s: formally, it is called Prud- 
homme’s Garden Centre Motor Hotel. 

Prudhomme’s is a do-it-yourself project that was started. in 
1948 as a modest fifteen-room motel and has refused to stop 
growing. Today the guests who occupy its hundred and eighty 
rooms are just a nucleus for the hundreds of daily visitors who 
find more to do at Prudhomme’s than at a fair. 

A zoo is the big attraction for the youngsters. Hawaiian-shirted 
golfers crowd the tricky nine-hole course nearby. Name players 
draw theatre-lovers on summer evenings from as far as a hundred 
miles away to see stock productions as good as any in North 
America. The 1960 season opened with Imogene Coca in The 
Fourposter. 

There are horses for the blue-jean set. There’s bowling, dancing, 
swimming (an enclosed, heated pool for the public, an open pool! 
for hotel guests only) and shuffleboard. Indoor ice skating starts 
this winter. Tennis and lawn bowling are on the way. 

People go to Prudhomme’s in every garb, but in one mood 
to have fun. 

John Prudhomme, at 54 the senior member of the family, his 
brother George. 39, and John’s son Doug, 26, believe that it is 
the grandest living and recreation centre in Canada. They could 
be right. Certainly it is the most ambitious and most successful 
do-it-yourself project in the country. 

No architect has ever been engaged to plan anything on the 
property, from the original motel to the present structure with its 
eight dining rooms, five dance floors, and all neighboring buildings 
John and George. with no training, have been their own architects 

No general contractor has ever come in. The Prudhommes have 
a dozen trucks and tractors, three bulldozers, a power shovel, two 
road graders, and a ditcher. What could a contractor do for them? 
Except for some hand-painted murals in the dining rooms, they 
finished al] the interiors too, even to cold-bending and welding 
the ornamental ironwork for the mezzanine lounge railings 

An unexpected bonus in the way of help was offered on this 
particular job. A guest from Pittsburgh watched their every move 
for two days, then confessed that he was a welder and was itching 
for a torch, vacation or no vacation. A torch and overalls were 
quickly supplied: hosts and guest chummily finished the job 
together 

Prudhomme's Centre is as much a do-it-yourseif job as an end 
table, but it took longer to build. Another difference is that it makes 
money. Last year’s gross was well over a million dollars. John 
Prudhomme, who is given to understatement, says, “You have to 
be handy with tools and things. Basically we're farmers, and 
farmer has to be able to do anything.” 

Another asset is a capacity for work All three Prudhomme 
put in a sixteen-hour day, seven-day week and _ fifty-two-week 
year. Almost. John took a week off last winter to go to Nassau 
his first holiday in six years; the other two haven't had such a 
spree for seven years. John’s home. in the nearby town of Beams 
ville. is one of the finest in the Niagara peninsula, but he hasn't 
been in his living room for four years and for two years befor 
that was never in it long enough to sit down. He hasn't read 
book since leaving high school. “My favorite reading matter | 
construction and engineering journals.” John explains. “Finding 
out about strength of materials. stresses. anc friction losses at pipe 
elbows is more absorbing than any story | could read.” He used 
to belong to two or three clubs, but withdrew his membership 
years ago. Too busy building places where people can eat, sleep 
and play. 

I had been to the Centre twice before | found John Prudhomm«e 


for an interview. (I never did catch up CONTINUED ON PAGE 50 
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The harsh wonderland that was St. Lawrence Main 


Continued from page 17 


and a breeding ground for juvenile de- 


linquency 

Well, I guess there’s a patina of truth 
on all these clichés. But they overlook 

lot. Like the smell of fresh bagels on 

Sunday morning and the pike floating 
glumly toward you in the window of 
YOUR MOST FRUSTFUIL kosher 
butcher. The Colonial Baths, where or 
thodox Jews still go to prepare them 
selves for a holy day. The “war assets” 
store with a sign over the cash registet 
that reads MEXICAN MONEY IS A¢ 
CEPTED IN MEXICO. And more. much 
more Why within one block you could 


have disfiguring blackheads removed, talk 


Talmud with a Chasidic scholar, shoot a 
ot nooKer wilh a strangel bet on 
i 1Orse consult a matchmaker, read 


newspapers In six languages, furnish your 





bedroom for twenty dollars down, send 
it food parcel to a relative in Warsaw, 
it a kosher smoked meat sandwich, and 
rop in on a herbalist with a sure cure 
for the most embarrassing of ailments 

The Main, with something for every 
eed and taste, was dedicated to pinching 
pennies from the poor, but tt was there 
to entertain, educate, and comfort them 
too. Across the street from the synagogue 
u could see THE PICTURE THEY 
CLAIMED COULD NEVER BE 
MADE. A little farther down the street 
there was the Workman’s Circle, and, if 


y4 


you liked, a strip-tease show. The Main’s 
no esthetic treasure. There will be no out- 
cry from historical societies when the 
inevitable bulldozers move in to demolish 
and widen. But I, for one, will miss it 
sorely. Not, mind you, because I'm senti- 
mental about poverty. Make no mistake 
it was no fun to be without money and 
it never will be. If I cherish some mem- 
ories of the Main (and prefer it to many 


milder middle-class streets), I can still 


recall the children with rickets and the 
men in picket lines banging their hands 
together against the freezing winter night. 
These were certainly not the good old 
days. | wouldn't, [m sure, choose to be 
a child on the Main again, but I can re 
nember it fondly now because it was, 
ifter ill the harsh wonderland of my 
childhood, and many of the stores and 
buildings, anonymous or an eyesore to 
others, have a special meaning to me 

It was to the Main, once a year before 
the High Holidays, that I was taken 
long for a new suit (the itch of the 
cheap tweed was excruciating) and shoes 


(always with a squeak). You didn't, how 
ever, just go to any store, not even fol 
thread. You went to a cousins cousin 
yx the friend of a friend, and there you 
got a special deal. The suit, for instance, 
was made just for you, and at Eaton's 

those lousy anti-semites”) they'd ask 
you double because of their advertising 
ind overhead 

The price asked on the Main, how 
ever, was always in the nature of a triai 


balloon 


Across the street,” my mother would 
ay 1 could get it cheaper 
‘You see this label. Across the street, 


the storekeeper would say, lowering his 
voice, “you don't see such quality Eng- 
isn tweed 

Is that so?” 

You must never repeat this, but 
across the street they buy factory seconds 
ind sew in fancy labels themselves in the 
back of the store. | wouldn't mind, you 
know, but it gives our people a bad 


name.” 
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‘It’s still too much. At Fancy-Wear 
there’s a fire sale.’ 

‘At Fancy-Wear there’s always a fire 
sale. It’s the specialty there.” 

Take off five dollars it wouldn't break 
you 

My God, already I'm taking a loss 
on this suit. I must be crazy. 

Eventually, a compromise would be 
reached. The storekeeper would assure 
my mother she was a lady, a real lad) 
(the highest compliment possible on the 
Main), and my mother. who had priced 
suits up and down the street before even 
coming Into the store, would leave in a 
200d temper. 

Amusing as this bargaining seems in 
retrospect it was no game in those days 

enjoved, as some would have it. by 
both sides—but a serious and necessary 
measure. Fhe suits that were bought for 
us, to take one example. never fit. They 
were not meant to. Suits were purchased 
on the large side and we were expected 
to grow into them 

We also shopped for food on the Main 
Here the important thing was to watch 
the man at the scales. On the Main, too. 
was the Chinese laundry (“Have you ever 
seen such hard workers?”), the Italian 
hat-blocker (“Tony's a good goy, you 
know. Against Mussolini from the very 
first.”), and French - Canadian priests 
strolling arm in arm (“Some of them 
even speak Hebrew now. Well, if you 
ask me, its none of their business. 
Enough’s enough, you know.”). At the 
Rachel market—actually Marché St. Jean 
Baptiste and still in existence—I can re- 
call old Jewish women holding up 
French - Canadian farmers’ chickens to 
blow on them in order to establish if 
they were truly fat or only thickly feath 
ered. I can also remember a particularly 
eccentric farmer who was cherished by 
ill the housewives. He sold his straw- 
berries for ten cents a box or two for a 
quarter and the women, a_ persuasive 


bunch, could never make him budge 
So healthy he could die 


Kids like myself were dragged along 
on shopping expeditions to carry parcels 
We were well treated by the storekeep 
ers. Old men gave us snuff, card players 
bought us candy for luck. At the delica- 
tessen we were allowed salami butts, and 
everywhere we were poked and pinched 
by the mothers. Rivalry among the moth- 
ers, and fierce stuff it was too, focused 
on the children. The best that could be 
said of us was, “He eats well, knock 
wood,” and later, as we were sent off to 
school, “He’s a rank-one boy.’ 

‘A plugger, you mean. My God, look 
at the circles under his eyes. With us, 
you know, health comes first 

Is that so? Well, you see that goy 
lifting a bale across the street? He’s so 
healthy he could die from it. But my boy 
with the circles he'll be a doctor yet.” 

“Awright? Who says no? Don't I wish 
you the best?” 

‘Tm sure you do 

Only he’s such a shrimp if you'll par 


don me. And to be a doctor you have 


to be tall enough to reach the operating 


tabl 


e . 

After the shopping, once our errands 
had been done, we returned to the Main 
once more, either for part-time jobs o1 
to study with a Hebrew teacher. Jobs 
going on the Main included spotting pins 


at a bowling alley, collecting butcher 
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How a Toronto lawyer taught 


When 


cavalry tactics to Europe 
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bills, and, best of all. working at a news- 
tand, where you could read the Police 
Gazette free and pick up a little extra 
short-changing straagers during the rush 
ol lo qualify for a job you were sup- 
posed to be “bright, ambitious, and will 
ing to learn.” One ad I once saw in a 


hoe-store window read 


PART TIME BOY WANTED FOR 
EXPANDING BUSINESS 
EXPERIENCE ABSOLUTELY 
NECESSARY BUT NOT 





ESSENTIAL. 

Our Hebrew teacher, in the back room 
of the litthe synagogue over the fruit 
store, unfailingly chewed poppy seeds as 
he listened to our lessons. Each time we 
got something wrong hed rap our knuc 
kles or twist a until we hollered 

Our jobs and lessons finished, wed 
wander the stree n small gangs, smok 
ing Turret cigarettes and locking for 
trouble. It used to be good sport to 
shout, “Taxi!”, and when the driver pull 
ed up say I thought so.” and run like 
hell. Other times we'd play shtup, a form 
of blackjac! inder the light of a lamp 
post. As the French-Canadian factory 
girls passed arm in arm we'd shout things 
like I've got the time if you've got the 
piace 

Those were the war years, and signs 


in cigar stores warned us THE WALLS 
HAVE EARS and THE ENEMY IS 


EVERYWHERI but, out of re Street 
n our alr-cadet uniforms, we were more 
nterested in seeking out the fabulously 


wicked V-Girls (“They all go the limit 


with guys in uniform, see. Its patriotic 
ike.”) that we had read about in the 
Heral \t the corner newsstand we 
bought a page on which four pigs had 
been printed. When you folded the paper 
together I cted the four pigs be 


nd Yr p Hitlers hatefu face 
Outside Cooperman s Superio! Provisions 
e. if you were regular ou could 

ve sual without ration coupons wed 
nd and chan Black Market Cooper 
Black Market Cooperman! until 


i man can out, wavin his broom 
| ised down the street 
Saturd nornings it was back to the 


Main again and the original Young Israel 


Svnago for the sabbath service. While 
) indfathers and fathers prayed and 
ossiped and speculated about the war in 
Europe n the musty room below we 
played chin-ihe-bar upstairs and told 
jORKE that began Confucius say 
or “Onc there was an Englishman, an 
Irishman, and a Hebe, see. And they were 
tt tf dame On Sun 


down to the Main once 


) e ( da at the corner of St 
Viate where oO could see three fea 
! s to irtoons and innumertl 

{ | lo cen 

Ther A condition to our admit 
nce. howeve Nobody nder sixteen 
ega illowed into a movie in Que 

Cc, ane e enterprising manage 
« ot t ( \ Wiiling to strelc 
\ Oo o on Oo tar And 
( relk ere Wiowed inside tne 
iC cket office made S turt 
oO ‘ ( ow Old C ooked from 
Dach ! Wa from the bDack Only 

1\ ling nspecto VO d see us 
Not to be owed inside and the fat 
idy ition of how old we skinny 
hirteen-vear-olds looked from the back 

of our necks was often capricious 
meant a terrible “Sunday An afternoon 
off with nowhere to go: nothing to do 
intil oul ckier friends emerged from 
the Canada five or six hours later, groggy 
ind scratching, to tell us of their incredi- 
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ble adventures. “This shiksa, see, she 
comes out of nowhere and sits down 
beside me. Wow! Water would turn to 
steam on her back, I'm telling you 

We'd return to the Main yet again 
when we wanted a fight with the frogs 
Winter. as I remember it, was best for 
this type of sport. You could throw snow 
balls packed with ice or frozen horse 
buns and, with darkness coming so early 
in the afternoon, it was easier to elude 
troublesome pursuers. Soon, however. we 
developed a technique of battle that 
served us well even in the spring. Three 
ol 


is would hide under an outside stair 
case while the fourth member of ou 
group. a kid named Eddy, would stand 
idly on the sidewalk. Eddy was a good 
head and a half shorter than the rest of 
us. (For this, it was rumored, his mothe: 
was to blame. She wouldn't let Eddy have 


his tonsils out and that’s why he was 


such a runt. It was not that Eddy’s moth 
er feared surgery but Eddy sang in a rich 
synagogues choir. This brought in about 
thirty dollars a month. If his tonsils were 
removed his voice. it was feared. would 
go too. Eddy sang beautifully.) Anyway 
he would stand out there alone and when 
the first solitary frog passed he'd kick 
him in the shins. The frog, looking down 
on litthe Eddy. would naturally knock 
him one on the head. Then, and on 
then, would we emerge from under the 
Staircase He\ one of us would say 
thats my kid brother you just slug 
ged and before the poor frog could 
protest we were all over him. 

These and other fights, however, sprung 
more Out of boredom than out of true 
racial hatred. not that there were no 


racial problems on the Main 


The English were truly hated 


For if the Main was a poor man’s 
Street it was also a dividing line. On one 
side. the French-Canadians. On the other 
some distance away, the English. On the 
Main itself there were some Italians 
Poles, Yugoslavs, and Ukrainians, but 
they did not count as real Gentiles. Even 
the French-Canadians, who were our 
enemies. were not entirely unloved. Lik« 
us, they were poor and rough and spoke 
English badly 

Looking back it seems to me that It 
was only the English who were truly 
hated and feared. “Among them,” I heard 
it said, “with those porridge-faces. who 
can tell what theyre thinking. /f they do 
think It was, we felt. their country 
and who knew when, given enough 
liquor, they'd make trouble? 

The Jews who lived on and around 
the Main were a rude, aggressive bunc 
Cocky too. Send round Einstein and we 
would not have been overawed. (Wasn't 


Albert, like us, an immigrant, and didn't 


e too adore /athas?) But bring round 
the most insignificant litth Anglo-Saxon 
fire-insurance inspector or cop and even 
the most powerful merchant on the street 
began to scrape and bow and say. “Si 


St. Lawrence Boulevard was once the 


main street of a ghetto. The ghetto wa 
self-made and it was there because we 


vere afraid. Sometimes with good reason 
Al Baron Byng Hig 


ound the corner from the Main 





1 Schoo | 


Rachel. our immigrant parents put pres 
sure on us—their wealt 

make good. The school, under the juri 
diction of the Protestant School Board 
was nevertheless almost a hundred pei 
cent Jewish, and became something of a 
legend in our area. Our class, room 41 
was one of the few to boast a true Gen 
tile, a real white Protestant. His name 
was Whelan and he was certainly a 


curiosity. Envious students came from 
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Cities Service has always been deeply interested in industrial water 
purification and natural conservation. A token of this interest isthe 
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drawn from it. The Cities Service Fountain on the Lakeshore High 


way at Bronte, Ontario, is fed by this purified waste water 
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The Main, our parents warned us, was for dopes, 


drinkers, bummers, and 


other classes to study and question him 
Whelan was not too bright, but he gave 
room 41 a certain tone, and in order to 
keep him with us we wrote essays for 
him, slipped him answers at exam time, 
and, indeed, did our best to help him. 
We were. I'd say, as proud of Whelan’s 


accomplishments (and no less conde- 
scending) as ever a Britisher abroad 
was of his literate African houseboy. 

After school we raced down to the 
Main to play pool at the Rachel or the 
Mount Royal. Other days, when we 
chose to avoid school altogether, we used 
to take the 55 streetcar down as far as 
St. Catherine, where there was a variety 
of amusements offered. You could play 
the pinball machines and watch archaic 
strip-tease movies for a nickel at the 
Silver Gameland. At the Midway or the 
Crystal Palace you could usually see a 
double feature and a girlie show for as 
little as thirty-five cents. The Main, at 
this juncture, was thick with drifters, 
panhandlers, and whores. Available on 
both sides of the street were TOURIST 
ROOMS by day and night, and every- 
where there was the smell of French 
fried potatoes cooking in stale oil. Tough, 
unshaven men stood in knots outside the 
taverns and cheap cafés. There was al 
ways the threat of violence 

As I recall it we were always being 
warned about the Main. Our grand- 
parents, and sometimes our parents, had 
come by steerage from Rumania and 
cattleboat from Poland by way of Liver- 
pool to start in there. But no sooner had 


they unpacked their bundles and card- 


board cases than they were planning a 
better, brighter life for us, the Canadian- 
born children. The Main, good enough 
for them, was not to be for us, and that, 
they told us again and again, was what 
the struggle was for. The Main was for 
bummers, drinkers, dopes, and (heaven 


forbid) fatlures. 


Today, however, when most of the 


children have indeed made good, when 
the sons and daughters have duplexes 
and gardens and winters in Miami, many 
of the grandparents cling to the Main 


Their children cannot in many cases pel 


uade them to leave. So you still see them 


there. drained and used up by the strug 
gle. They sit on kitchen chairs next to 
the freeze n the cigar ind soda store, 
lozing with a flyswatter in hand. You 


find them rolling their own cigarettes and 


dying the obituary column in the Jew 
ish Eagle en the steps oO itside the Jew 
ish Library The women still peel pota 
toes silting on the stoop under the shade 
of a winding outside staircase. Old men 
ull watch the comings and goings from 
ilcony above, a blanket spread over 
€ na a little Dag Of poppy seeds 
Ol ne \ n the old days the sink 
ins oO e with the crooked floor ts often 
( C C ore Oo wholesale Ol 
vbe next door to the inkyard. On 
od e and the junkyard are sht 
1OwW © election posters ) ns to 
Swe Caporal cigarettes have been nal 
. ) T Sssin I i) [here re 
pide ve everywhere 
Toda I ) n Young Israel Syna 
ogue whe W sed to chin the bar ts 


gone. A bank stands where my old pool 
room used to be. But the street itself 
hasn't altered much; only the people have 
changed. It’s no longer an overwhelming- 
ly Jewish street, though I'd say that Jews 
stil predominate Othe! immigrants, 


mostly Greeks, have come to the Main. 
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(heaven forbid) failures 


Greek nightclubs, groceries, and banquet 
halls can be found everywhere. Where 
one day you might have seen a shop call- 
ed Magin-David Printing today you find 
Hermes Printing. Greek Signs Made 
Here. The Canada is still standing but 
now it’s called the Verdi Theatre and 
the day I passed Napoli e sempre Napoli 
was playing. The clothing factories where 
we used to work in summer as shippers 
and packers for ten dollars a week are 
still there. So’s Baron Byng, right where 
it always was, just round the corner at 
Rachel, but nowadays, it’s only seventy 
percent Jewish. Other students are Greek, 
Hungarian, and Chinese. Many of them 
had to take special classes in English be 
fore they could begin their regular 
studies 

Some familiar stores are gone. There 
have been deaths and bankruptcies, of 
course. But most of the departed have 
merely packed up and moved with thei 
old customers to the new shopping cen 
tres at Van Horne or Rockland. And 
what are these centres if not tarted-up 
versions of the old Main. where you 
could do all your buying in a concen- 
trated area, and maybe get a special price 
through a friend’s friend? Yesterday it 
was a dollar off because “it’s you,” to 
day it’s the pinky stamp. Only the tech- 
nique has changed. 


4 chance to compare status 


Up and down the Main you can still 
pick out many restaurants and _ steak- 
houses wedged between the pants fac- 
tories, poolrooms, cold-water _ flats, 
wholesale drygoods stores, and “Your 
Most Sanitary” barbershops. Most of 
them are functional. Moishe’s Steak and 
Chop House, however, is a special case. 
A large part of Moishe’s trade comes 


from successful Jews who moved out of 


the district long ago 

Moishe’s cuisine is an old-fashioned 
Jewish one: not only does he prepare 
food somewhat like ma used to make but 
he serves more than you can usually eat, 
and when his customers were children it 
was often otherwise. Indeed, I think 
these people come to Moishe’s for nostal 
gic reasons. Then, too, there is no longe! 
really a ghetto in Montreal 

The Jewish community, as it has pros 
pered, has shifted and spread to different 
parts of the city. Bovs who- grew up to 
gether no longer live around the corner 
from each other Unless they belong to 
the same synagogue they seldom meet 
But at Moishe’s, it seems, you can always 
run into an old friend and his family on 
a Saturday night. Its nice, I'm sure, but 
the pleasures are double-edged. It pre 
sents an opportunity to compare status 


and achievement. The ghetto’s gone, but 


the rivalry is still fierce. Its no longer 
He eats well, knock wood but “You 
ou oO see im on the olf cot eC \ 
I ral He's a ink-One DO I been 
lisplaced Db Hi teachel! iyvS nes Cc 
be idjusted boy in the cla 

Outside. as the families get into the 
enormous cCars to return to suburbdan 
homes ibbinical students and melan 
choly boys with sidecurls stil pass These 


ire the latest arrivals from Poland and 


Rumania. The boys will soon be going 
to Baron Byng and their immigrant par 
ents will put pressure on them to study 
hard and make good. To get out 

The cycle, begun again on the Main 
seems endless * 
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What makes a tenor boom continued from page 19 
rl and in our firm the singer is just another one of the joes 

H ( t Allison and sulted in persistent offers to sing some of ind actions are those of a hard-working 

B fo Yet he flat! efuses to the grandest Wagnerian roles, but hes man who expected to be a businessman 

lit t world doing one - night refused them all because he says he isn't and discovered with suspicion that some 

i oncert nds to make a quich eady. and wont be ready for probably thing he enjoyed doing could be molded 

opera singe do tod n veal into a satisfying and lucrative career. But 

H ( ind actii ibility have re Vickers is not an enigma: his attitudes he is under no illusion about the nature 
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of that career: “In our firm — because 
opera houses are firms the singer 1s 
just another one of the joes.” The joes 


work hard. If they do, the reward is suc 
cess. The critics applaud: “Mr. Vickers is 


obviously the heldentenor we have a 


been waiting for,” said Louis Biancolli 
in the New York World-Telegram & Sun 
last’ February A personal following 
grows Many voices were raised in loud 


disappointment.” reported the Daily Tele 
graph when illness forced Vickers to miss 

London performance of Aida last May. 
Opportunities multiply: Vickers ts in such 
demand that his opera and recording 
engagements already extend into 1964 
Offered the role of King Arthur in the 
new Lerner and Loewe musical Cameiot, 
Vickers wasnt even able to. consider 
taking the part. though curiosity led him 
into making enough enquiries to realize 
he was turning downa job that might 
earn him a king’s ransom over the next 
few years 

[he change in Vickers’ fortunes has 
been almost as dramatic as some of the 
parts he plays on stage. When he quit a 
job in the Hudson’s Bay Company 


n 
Winnipeg in 1947 to study singing at the 
Royal Conservatory of Music in Toronto 
his assets totaled $250, and he was forced 
to sing for his supper by taking a $25-a 
month job as a church soloist. For his 
seven performances at the 1960 Exhi 
bition, where he will sing popular songs 
and arias from grand opera each evening 
Vickers will pocket $10,000 or more, yet 
it was in the same city only four years 
ago that Vickers almost gave up singing 
completely. “I felt fd gone as far as I 
could go in Canada,” he says 
In June 1955, Vickers gave himself 
a year to get into big-time opera, or quit 
For ten months nothing happened. But 
in April 1956, five weeks before he was 
due to put the axe tow career to which 
he had devoted almost ten years of study 
and training, Vickers sang for an agent 
in New York, and almost before he knew 
what was happening he had offers from 
New York *hiladelphia, Chattanooga 
Chicago, New Orleans, Barcelona ind 
London 
The last was also the most tempting 
a contract with the Royal Opera House 
Covent Garden. one of the world’s best 
I decided to come to London and have 
a bash at ul ie explains because suc 


cess at Covent Garden would settle the 
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basic question: whether he should stay 
with opera, or go back into business. 

He took no chances. Thoroughly dis- 
enchanted with a singer’s life, he tested 
Covent Garden’s confidence in his ability 
by insisting they meet certain conditions, 
an unusual attitude for a singer being 
given his first big break. The contract was 
to be for only eighteen months; he was 
to sing nothing but principal parts, and 
Covent Garden was to guarantee all his 
expenses “so that if I was a flop I could 
return to Canada without its having cost 
me a farthing.” 

Covent Garden’s general administrator, 
Sir David Webster, who had _ heard 
Vickers sing in Canada, was sure of his 
talent, but because of the conditions he 
flew the young Canadian to London so 
his colleagues could hear Vickers in a 
Stage audition. The contract was signed. 

It was a bargain all round. Vickers 
soon won his spurs from London's cau- 
tious, crotchety music critics who, while 
methodically cataloguing his faults of 
inexperience and physique (one unkind 
ly noted his bow legs, which can be 
troublesome for an opera singer required 
to strut about a stage bare-legged or in 
tights), were also quick to pinpoint the 
outstanding and attractive qualities 

Far from having to worry about going 
back to Canada a flop, Vickers was now 
faced with exciting new challenges. He 
was invited to do a season at Bayreuth, 
the shrine of Wagner, whose operas pro- 
vide tenors with some of their finest roles. 
He was asked to sing in Vienna, and got 
twenty-three curtain calls from the stalls, 
the boxes, and, most important, from the 
fourth gallery of the Vienna State Opera 
House, where the music students sit. He 
has been invited to sing this winter at 
La Scala, in Milan, which many consider 
the greatest opera house in the world. 
In time he even came to an arrangement 
with the Met in New York, after some 
preliminary advances from general man- 
ager Bing had been turned away. “I told 
him that as long as he felt it was neces- 
sary for me to audition for him I knew 
I wasn’t ready for the Met,” Vickers 
once explained. When he did sing at the 
Met last spring the advice of the New 
York Herald Tribune’s music critic, Paul 
Henry Lang, was emphatic: “Hang on to 
him, Mr. Bing.” 

[he boy from Prince Albert had come 
a long way. The sixth of a school prin- 
cipal’s eight children, Vickers originally 
had no intention of becoming a singer. 
Singing was something that was fun to do, 
an escape. “I was terribly shy as a child.” 
he says, “and the only time I really got 
out of my shyness was when I sang.” He 
sang as a boy soprano in the choir of the 
Baptist church where his sister was super- 
intendent of the Sunday school. He also 
Sang al parties 

It was at this church that his family 
knew a lawyer named John Diefenbaker, 
a fact that later gave rise to a persistent 
rumor that Diefenbaker took over re- 
sponsibility for young Jon Vickers’ musi- 
cal education. That never did happen, 
Vickers says. 

Vickers graduated from high school 
just as the war ended, deferred a project- 
ed medical education because the uni 
versities were jammed with returning 
veterans, and went to work. Ultimately 
he became a troubleshooter for Wool- 
worth’s. It was whiie working for Wool- 
worth’s in Flin Flon, Manitoba, that he 
made his stage debut, in a local produc 
tion of Gilbert and Sullivan. As Wool- 
worth’s “shipped me all over the country 
from one dirty store to the next,” Vickers 
continued his singing, both in operetta 
and as a church soloist. He got his first 
break after he'd tired of his nomadic 
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existence, left Woolworth’s, and settled 
in Winnipeg. He took the Jead in a semi- 
professional production of Naughty Mari- 
etta, playing opposite Mary Morrison, a 
professional singer from Toronto. Miss 
Morrison was so impressed with the 
Vickers voice that she took a recording 
back with her to Toronto. Not long after- 
ward, he was offered a scholarship at the 
Royal Conservatory of Music. 

Vickers kept himself alive with his 
church soloist’s job, by singing school 
concerts and taking one-night engage- 
ments that slowly got more important. A 


solo part in a Conservatory perform 
ance of Bruckner’s Te Deum led to a 
chance to sing with Sir Ernest MacMil- 
lan, and “as soon as you sang with him 
and the Toronto symphony you were 
made as far as Canada was concerned 
I went on and sang all over the place — 
oratorio and concert work. Then I sang 
with the Toronto Opera Festival — my 
first role was the Duke, in Rigoletto.” He 
worked for the CBC: “What I made out 
of them was the only thing that kept me 
going.” After eight years of this, Vickers 
figured he'd reached the end of his ap- 


prenticeship. Nothing, he feels, could re 
place the lessons he absorbed during all 
those one-night stands in all those little 
towns. “In Canada you get no money,” 
he says, “but there’s not another country 
in the world that offers such opportuni 
ties for getting experience.” 

Today nothing could happen to him 
in a performance, Vickers says, that 
hasn't already happened to him. This ex 
plains in part why he is described by 
Ande Anderson, the resident producer at 
Covent Garden, as “God's gift to an 


opera producer, an artist who’s a profes 
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Effective October !st rs 

BOAC announces the , ra i 
lowest, round-trip 
transatlantic fares ever Mike 


offered by a major 






airline! 






to London $299.00* 
(save $104.20) 
to Paris $338.60* 
(save $104.20) 
to Rome $433,30* 
(save $104.20) 
to Madrid $363.20* 
(save $112.00) 
TOTAL: <-@ <—# 
You save up to 25% 














compared to standard 






off-season fares! Check 






these travel bargains 
with your Travel Agent 
now. Also ask him about 
BOAC’s new, iow Family 
Fare Plan. 










*These are 17-day 






Excursion Fares from 







Montreal. You fly 
Economy Class by jet 






prop Britannia. 







WORLD LEADER 
\N JET TRAVEL 







BRITISH OVERSEAS 
DURWENS CORPORATION 
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The new “'4-in-1 
Weatherproof HOMASOTE 


One- 
Man. 
Panel 


* For sheathing 


® For ceilings 
® For exterior and 
interior wali finish 
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the Red Hood Gang 


Standing, was neither too expensive nor 


too poor t 


complain about 
We stayed ha!f the night at the Moulin 
Rouge and on Sunday, in the early morn 


ing, the girl in the white smock pounded 


on my door again and brought in the 
breakfa I had an aspirin with the cafe 


au lait. But when you have only a week- 
in Paris you can't waste it 
I met Mary Ellen and Bill in the 


Champs de Mars garden at the base of 


Eiffe Tower, which is a thousand feet 
high and is quaintly described by the 
English edition of Michelin’s Paris as 


having been completed in 1889 by “three 


hundred acrobatic builders who stitch- 

ed the steel with two and a half million 

fhe elevator to the top hadnt 

tarted running and none of us felt like 

ni oO we sauntered around the 

irden and watched children = sailing 
ode yacht in its pond 


4 woman witl i white pushcart was 
cream cones in front of a 
ilac bushes. The ice cream was 
illiantly colored as a Dufy painting 
o Bill wanted a picture of Mary Ellen 


1 me buying cones. The watery ice 
cream started dripping before he could 
focus his camera so he snatched the 


cones and handed them to a couple of 
passing children and bought us fresh 
one Again the ice cream melted before 
B was ready This time there were no 


passing children se Bill tossed the cones 


[The woman with the white pushcart 
screeched with fury On ne fait pas ¢a 
ors! One doesn't do that!” She re 
fused to sell us any more and we weren't 
inclined to argue and Bill said we should 
the Place du Tertre in Montmartre 

on a Sunday 
Its a little square on a hillside with 


w scraggly trees, scores of tabies at 


which you can buy food and drink, and 
hundreds of eccentrics who mill around 
importantly, trying to bolster their ego 
Painters who couldn't paint a barn mo 
nopolize the sidewalks with their easels 
and awful pictures. Street singers with 
cracked off-key voices are paid to move 
on by individuals who don’t like noise. A 
gigantic bearded man in a grey uniform 
with medals on his chest and a gold-braid 
ed hat on his head, struts like a turkey 
gobbler and says he’s the chief constable 
of Montmartre, although Montmartre 
officially, hasn’t a chief constable. It’s all 
phony but if you ignore the underlying 
tragedy it’s all fun, too 

Bill and Mary Ellen and I spent the 
afternoon gawking, and then we saw an 
exhibition of the work of Toulouse-Lau 
trec at the Galeries R. G. Michel, and 
then we had hors-d’@uvre, coq au vin 
champagne and banana en flambe Grand 
Marnier at Chez Bichette, and then we 
went to the Lido, which is a twin of the 
Moulin Rouge but on the Champs Ely 
sées instead of in Montmartre. And afte! 
that, to adhere to tradition, we went to 
Les Halles, the central market of Paris, 
and saw the buyers of the city buying the 
city’s food. We topped it all off with 
onion soup at /’Escargot, where the onion 
soup is supposed to be very good indeed 
It probably was, but I was too tred to 
appreciate it, and I knew that the girl 
in the white smock would be hammering 
on my door at the Ségur in a couple of 
hours, and thrusting a breakfast tray 
upon me 

She did and I got up and ate and 
shaved and caught a plane for Canada. 
In the old days the newspapers, reporting 
an event like a Sunday school picnic, 
used to say that the revelers arrived 
home tired but happy. Now I know what 


they meant * 


continued from page 15 








Por I {1 them on to D e who 
| ) I ited DY friend 1OCK 
tl ned to the victim pockel 
witt t man bein ny the iser. De 
h when e finally 
ca I nim 

Meanwhi he proved an elusive and 
iowy fi C We had all our under 
we oO! working overtime to get 
or ine in de when the 
f most in o ap. But that 
! about June of 1959, by 
e Red Hoods w driving 
batty with their i It 
pened that an old lady reported 
| « Oo nel I I OF 
two brand-new Cad witl 
ing out of tl f ir to 

vo. get into the Cac 
| i va When found 
car Wa toien n that the 

. | Gang had } pulled anothe 
st neighborhood ve Started 
( adil C i Nncie ound 
) \ n or eftore we struck 
Miche Delisle ind his” brother 
( | lrove new Cadillacs, and neither 
iy visible means of support. They 

mn 

B ( pect a criminal and to prove 
y¢ ( in court are vastly different 


Sometimes when you know the 


ers of a g and one of them falls 
0 hand you can round up the 
< B Red Hood boys were 


artistic operators; they never showed 


skin, a 1€ iderworld phrase goes for 
giving the smallest visible clue to late 
identification 

Iten, unlike most gangs who help us 
by sticking to characteristic techniques, 
they kept changing their method of op- 
eration. First they worked with stolen 
cars, which they drove to where their 
own cars were waiting. And often they 
would enter a bank at night by means of 
a duplicate key, conceal themselves in 
he basement, and then burst out of hid- 
ing as the vault was opened. They net- 
ted hauls of $175,000, $150,000 and 
$105,000 successively, and at Marieville, 
Que., the take was close to half a million 
in cash and securities. Then they switch 
ed to the fleet of trucks that they kept 
so well equipped: they would flee from 
the scene of the crime in a stolen car, 
transfer to the waiting panel truck, and 
then trundle off slowly down the road 
while police cars with wailing sirens 
passed them in all directions. They shed 


their disguises, discarded the incrimin- 


iting garments, cached the money, and 
nm minutes there would be no evidence 


ie them to the crime 

The hit-and-run technique they de 
veloped was the most shattering to bank 
employees, and the hardest to foil. After 
carefully casing a bank for days to deter 
mine when the vault was opened, how 


the money was distributed, and the move 
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ments of each employee, and often even 
entering at night to make a map of the 
layout, Michel Delisle would call his 
gang together and tell them they would 
be working next morning. To prevent 
tipoffs like the one that nearly nailed 
him at the City and District Bank, he 
kept the location a secret until a meet 
ing just before the holdup. Then he 
would outline the operation. A split sec 
ond after the vault opened, the gang 
would career down the street in a stolen 
car to the front door or window of the 
bank, whichever entry had been selected 
by Delisle. Then one of the gang would 
hurl a six-foot iron bar through the 
glass, and in the uproar the other three 
would follow, hooded and _ flourishing 
guns. While two of them kept watch over 
the employees and any bystanders, the 
others would rake together the cash in 
a cardboard beer carton Then, with a 
screaming of tires, they would vanish 
It took them just one minute to grab 
$64,000 on their last operation and run 
into our welcoming committee. But that’s 
getting ahead of the story 

Michel Delisle’s ambitions knew no 
bounds. Twice he tried to hold up big 
CNR shipments of cash; once three men 
were spotted pulling their masks over 
their faces as the train from Ottawa pull 
ed in with a heavy shipment of cash 
When the trainmen gave the alarm, the 
gang made its escape in a spray of bul 
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lets that sent bystanders ducking for 
cover. Then we got a tip that they would 
try next day for a CNR armored truck 
that would be carrying more than a 
million and a half dollars in cash. Upon 
ir warning, the CNR changeg its sched 
ile for the truck, dumping off most of 


) 


the money in a safe spot; when the two 
employees got out of the truck on St 
Paul Street to pick up a shipment, the 
gang struck, opened the door of the 
truck, with a duplicate key, covered the 
guard inside with a machine gun, hand 
cuffed him, and stole the safe — which 
contained $500. That tip saved the CNR 
quite a piece of change. 

Then they tried for the $125,000 pay- 
roll of the CPR’s Angus shops. We nea! 
ly had them that time. An employee 
spotted a cut telephone wire just before 
the money was due to arrive. He got in 
touch with us and I sent two detectives 
lown right away, but unluckily they were 
potted by the gang as they took up posi 
tions In a covering restaurant. The phone 
in the restaurant rang, and when the 
Owner answered, a voice said: “Let me 
speak to one of those detectives there.” 
A detective went on the line and heard 
You bunch of dirty dogs, you won't 
catch us today!” And the line went dead. 

By this time we had pulled Michel 
Delisle in for questioning several times 
and he knew that we had his identity, 
but he was confident he could stay out 
of our reach. On my part, I had just 
been appointed chief of the holdup di 
vision. I had some eight squads unde 
me, and I was supposed to sit at a desk 
But I asked the director of police to let 
me finish this job myself, and he agreed. 
Delisle’s open taunt over the phone really 


stung 
4 diamond on his finger 


That night I knocked off work early 
and went over to the Café St. Jacques in 
the east end for a quiet drink to sooth my 
frayed temper. I was sitting there with 
some of my squad—lI believe that mem 


bers of the holdup squad should mix 
with the fringe element that feeds us 
some of our most important tips—when 


Michel Delisle walked in. Michel is tiny 
(he’s five foot four), dark and thin, with 
curly black hair. He was elegantly dress 
ed in a flamboyant way, and a big dia 
mond ring sparkled on his finger. He 
vas just about to order a drink when he 
ooked up and saw me. 

He made a motion to rise, but I got up 
ind walked over to his table and sat 
down opposite him. I reached over and 
straightened his tie and said: “We're 
ilone here, and you're going to tell me 
the truth or I'm liable to lose my tem 
per and damage this tie. Did you try to 
hold up the CPR this afternoon”? 

He looked at me and decided I was 
pretty mad. He said, “Yes 

Did you try to hold up the CNR last 
week? 

Yes.” 

When are you going to stop?” 

I can't stop e 

You know that one of these days 
we're going to get you good?” 

‘Till take my chances.” 

[wo months later we picked up that 
conversation 

By now I think that every man on the 
force would have given a week’s pay to 
1ail that gang. I know our own squads 
worked around the clock and never grum 
bled about extra hours. We kept a 
twenty-four-hour shadow on the Delisles 
and they watched for us, too. Often the 
phone at my home would ring at night 
aid someone would ask for me. I didn’t 
tell my wife, but I figured it was the Red 
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CHEQUING 
ACCOUNT 
FOR 
PAYING 
BILLS 





HANG ON TO YOUR SAVINGS 
with the Royal Bank 2 Account Plan 


Here’s one good way to keep a firm grip on your savings...adopt the Royal 
Bank’s ‘‘2-Account Plan”. It works this way. You open a Personal Chequing 
Account for paying personal and household bills; keep your Savings Account 
strictly for saving. Having two accounts helps you avoid dipping into your 


savings... gives them a chance to grow with regular deposits and the 


{ interest they earn. It’s sensible, businesslike and you'll find it works 


Tyit THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 
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Music recreated in glorious dimensional sound 

Here indeed is a masterpiece in the realm of High Fidelity. 
A choice of elegant Continental cabinets or 

contemporary Canadian, crafted of 

specially selected walnut or 

teak. The world's finest 

musical instruments for 

radio or recordings. AM-FM,; 

shortwave; stereo 
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A triumph of Canadian 


The Laurentide 
Bla t prod ; cabinet design...in living stereo. 
line of AM and FM 
f the home gu + 
S a/es and ery ce Yr ’ j 


ROBERT BOSCH (CANADA) LTD. 


Toronto 18 Montreal 18 





Pies | 


ENJOY MACLEAN’S REGULARLY 
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3 years $7 2 years $5 1 year $3 
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afest way 
to carry 
your money 
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AMERICAN EXPRESS TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


{ et! Car American Express Travelers 
Cheq r nd enyo t wonce tee. I ecurity If they’re lost or 
ioler ) et every « u ‘ dela Accepted everywhere . ut 
hom ind at d. B hen Vo BANK CNR ticket offices. Cost 
only pent! i dol nd the r ood 


NEVER CARRY MORE CASH THAN YOU CAN AFFORD TO LOSE 
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Hood 
was. Yet 


wife. she 


Gang 


even though | 


worried, and 


years of living 


down with ulcers and had 


trying to find 


after 


with a cop she 


1 out where I 


didn't tell my 
twenty-two 
came 


to go to hos 


pital That gave me another score to 
settle with the Red Hood Gang 

The mob were all living high, spending 
the money as fast as they stole it. De 


t + 
ent IS 


Cadillac I Id 


while he shacked uy 


Florida in a 
winter 
ent apartment with two 
friends. The others lived 


scale. No 


they soon ran 


matter how mi 


through it 


would have to strike agar 


wife and thre 


e children to 
orado for the 
>in two differ 
different girl 
on a similar 
ch they stole 
I knew they 


1 soon. I can't 


scuss all the methods we used. but we 


We discovered 


Avenue wit 


Yon then 


their gar 


most 


ige on Chris 


opt C olomb h 100 sticks of 
namite, 10 loaded guns and four fully 
quipped truck in nd we arrested 
hree of yung whe ev came there 
» pick uf eir equipment for a job. But 
got the benefit of doubt and 
icquilted It seemed we had to 

ch them pulling the job or not at all 


Meanwhile tl 
Oo plaved Rus 
n he was drunk and 
on his first try. He did 
brains out. bt 
lf for lite Anothei 
with $10,000 in stolen bil 


Sian rou 


himse 


Gradually 
kept 


got three years 
ing in the net. We 
shadow on the 
managed to remain out o 

One time, though, | 
mang stop ta gas station 
ooked away quickly as I 


they spotted me. W 


ck, they were all wait 
tl ived cheerily Hel 
/ | ! oO oht hc 
Ink 
Miche the lone olf, f 
e Ro Bank tk P 
nt nd I fi ¢ A 


le gang lost one 


others, anc 


iW 


1 


membel! 


etlte one night 


the jackpot 


nt succeed in 


it he paralyzed 


wus arrested 


Is on him, and 
we were pull 
up our close 


1 generally we 
f sight 

some of the 
and though I 
passed in my 
hen I doubled 


1 for me, and 


oO. boss,” they 

ye and had 
ib } ing 
id Deen casing 


IX shopping 


tting ready 


would be ready 


them 


to strike. If he did, we 


Meanwhile we harassed with a 


series of raids that netted us guns, hand 


cuffs, masks and ammunition seized in 
a Rosemount house, and the arrest of 
28-year-old Sylvio Turner. He was out 


on $12,000 bail for 
robbery 


$950 on 


a Quebec City bank 
count and bonds of $3,000 and 
Montreal gun charges. He got 
bail in time to join in Michel's next hold 
up. That’s one way of raising money fo! 
egal fees 


W e also 
picked up 


raided their 
Michel's 
Claude, as well as Robert Rocheleau, 27 


Yvon 


truck depot and 


brother. 7-year-old 


and Duquette, 30. on charges of 


possessing burglar tools. Michel had been 


at the scene but he got away. He seem 
ed to have a charmed life. We cleaned 
out the whole arsenal there, including 
the guns, bulletproof vests, masks, cloth 
ing, handcuffs and other tools of thei 


trade that were being held ready for the 
next job. That was on a Friday night 
The next Monday morning, March 


1960, just as I had anticipated, the har 
assed Michel struck Bank at 
the Pie IX centre. We 
walling 

| had stationed 
Marc Maurice 
Romuald 


berg store next door to the bank 


at the Royal 
shopping were 
Detective Lieutenant 


and Detective Sergeant 
Dubuc in the unfinished Stein 
and | 
Vauxhall for 


with Detective Sergeant Maurice 


had borrowed my_ son's 
myself 
Bilodeau lying prone in the back seat 

when the 
they 
They must have been park- 


We were expecting them 


vault opened at 9.10, and were 


right on time 
ed in a lot distance away 


some where 


they could still observe the bank; sudden 
ly there they 
bank; 


with a big 


Was a scream of Ures as 
front of the 
flash 


righ 


braked to a stop in 


one man Was Out In a 


iron bar, and wham, through the 


plate glass it went, with the four hooded 
men right behind. One of them carried 
a beer carton for the money, and in less 
than a minute they were coming out 


again 


Unfortunately for us, two girl teller 
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ad to wait tll they cleared 





We opened fire and they 


eturned our shots. Sylvio Turner was 


carrying the carton of money, silver and 
t ind the silver saved his life. Three 
llets penetrated the box and splatter 
ed harmlessly igains the coins ne 
ing got to the car ind started away 
We aimed at the front tires. and hit 
them, for the ¢ went out of control 
ifter traveling abot 300 yards. It ended 
na snowvdanh 

Ihe four men were out In a flash and 


inning, but we brought down Turner 
He had left the money in the car 
$64,000 in currency. Lying on the ground 
In agony witl bullet in his belly. he 


regged for 


One of them was Yvon _ Delisle, 


Michel's 25-year-old brothe | thought 
he had been hit too. But he took after 
the other pall ind I sav them three 
locks away, running down an alley be 


tween two houses. Two of our men had 
been wounded, but not seriously, and I 
hoped they were following me as I high 
tailed it after the trio. Down at the end 
of the illey I spottec Yvon Delisle 
rouched in a doorway. He had been hit 
n the leg. My gun was empty by then 
re didn't Know that. | called to him 

Throw your gun out and come out 
with your hands up or [ll shoot you 


gead 


The girl flashed $100 bills 


The bluff worked. He threw out his 
gun, and I grabbed it. | turned him over 
to a couple of bystanders. And I ran on 
But the last pair had vanished. I went 


yack to Yvon Delisle ind asked him 


vhere he had parked his getaway car. He 
said he had left it on the Metropolitan 
Boulevard, but when we got there the 
escaping pair had beaten us to it. The 





Ihen began the hunt for Michel De 


e. We knew he had Yvon’s cat nd 
e organized a wide search for it. Orders 
ere not to touch it; just report back 
ind observe. If Michel Delisle tried to 
se it, then act. It took us eleven days to 
in Michel to earth. We spotted the ¢ 
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guise, a pair of stolen license plates and got eleven years, and Turner twelve. In bition in lite was to hold up a train 
an unexpurgated edition of Lady Chat four years they are ited with some Later I had a chance to talk to the 
terley's Lover thirty major holdups in the province of Delisles’ father, a respectable business 
We resumed our conversation of the Quebec and in the last two years, fifteen man who operates a cut-stone business 
Cafe St. Jacques in Montreal I don’t know why Michel turned out 
‘What's the matter?” I asked him I had found about 200 keys at Delisle’s like this,” the father told me sadly. “I 
“You look mad. Are you mad at me?” apartment, and before came to trial zave them all good educations. They all 
No,” he replied. “It's all my own I asked him I suppose you've looked went through high school, and I had jobs 
fault. But FIl bet you're happy over most of the banks in the province? for them. But Michel wouldn't go into 
“Youre damned right!” I told him “Yes,” he replied modest pride the business, and when he started livin 
ind we all went down to headquarters I've studied them all and I know the high without working, the other boys 
On charges of armed holdup and four tough ones and the that are easy began to envy him I didn’t take him 
charges of attempted murder, Michel De to take ong to drag them down with him. And 
lisle received a ten-year sentence, Yvon He confided in me that his big am look at them now.” 
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Fiberglas products help make working hours mors 
pleasant, more productive. Fiberglas* Fenestration 
Fabrics are modern replacements for venetian blinds 
cutting maintenance costs by about 75‘ Like Fiberglas 
lrapery matezials, Fenestration fabrics are easy to care 
for; they offer effective insulation against solar heat and 
help to soften noise. They reduce eye-fatiguing glare 
and diffuse light softly, evenly throughout the room 
This soft lighting effect is complemented by Fiberglas 
Polarizing Light Panels 
Fiberglas Acoustical Tile sound-conditions ceilings 
against office hustle and bustle. Fiberglas pUSsT-sTOP* 
Air Filters cleanse the air of dust Keep it cir ulatir 





comfort-conditions your working hours 


fresh. Fiberglasd ictand p peinsul itions provide efhicient 


noiseless heating and cooling without loss. All of thes 
Fiberglas products help comfort-condition your working 
hours—all are available today M. Ri 


It’s amazing the difference Fiberglas makes! 


FIBERGLAS” 
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These kids 


don’t care where they work, 


if it pays enough for the 


A bu 


first 


ilding-trade apprentice earns, in his 


30 percent of the rate for a 


year, 


journeyman employed in the same trade; 


in his second year, 40 percent, and so on. 
From the beginning, a raw recruit can 
count on about $1 an hour for a 40-hour 
week 

So why aren't the kids storming the 
doors down? Officials pound the high- 
school beat. talking up apprenticeship 
in speeches to the student body. And 


they shake their heads over the response. 
Most 


in white 


of the boys in white bucks want 


jobs collars. They don't 


care 
what the long as it 
payment on a 
Ontario's 


job 1s, so 
fast 

Ihe director of 
ship branch, D. ¢ 


applicant 


pays enough 


to raise a down Car. 
apprentice 
McNeill, describes a 
typical Tommy, just turned 
high 


what 


seventeen, anxious to quit school, 


idea of he wants 


no cieal 


Why do 


Fommy?” he 


you want to be a tradesman, 


asked the boy in nis office. 


I want a car Tommy 


If that’s 


answered. 

McNeill 
You've got to 
the 
haven't 
and keep on ad- 
If you make 
an apprentice you'll be able to buy 


all you're after, 


we're not interested 


be able to walk past the fellows at 


drugstore and admit you 


got money for a cal 


mitting it for several years 
It as 
round to the corner 
“I make $6,000 a 
what are you guys making?” 


$35, $40 a 


a new car, drive it 


hangout and tell them, 
year now 
They ll 


when they 


still be getting week 
work.” 

Labor officials who talk with such boys 
that to 


teenagers a car represents the pinnacle of 


every day know many modern 


human happiness. But the iron chariot 
isn't the only thing that stands between 
many youngsters and the kind of train- 


ing they should get. For some, there’s the 
reproving stare that is mother. The 


As 


cold 


bite of parental ambition ts strong 


By Simpkins 
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yell Fore! you cover up like this.” 


Oo r v fe ith grade 8. (1 larrel 
ell-1 oO Ist wit tandards; grade 10, it seems 
lopted lards fc free I i ld provide enough academic 
iders out of oO nd gave kground fo man trades The 

" nd I ) youngst enter into a formal contract 

ref Ol signed nself, | father, mother, 

y) I judge. and by his employer 

It sets o terms of his employment, 

I think I props oO of rd nded | mutual agreement 

tand } na Wot ik i yungsl G01 nment inspectors check tne con 

place in I ool, and, for litions under which the apprentice works 

i on i i natlo of ‘ im tand ready to talk over 

irade apprenti ip. W eed rong I problems and encourage | Period) 

pprent hip pro ! Canad if es in particular trades are 

ked | oO nme | ition and ougl om any point in the province 

ndust W ( n to the pre ial Institute of Trades in 

for i on I} oronto § fe concentrated 1 inder 

i4 ! it his | ie} 1 teaci Schooling free 

chool il ( ( job insportation costs to and from an ap 

ark prentic home town, tuition fees, and 

We need il natior pro Te owance e all provided 

0 ! choo On iccessf ympleti if 

id attra ing f n peoy icesniy I passin € minaticns 

int I En ) nt N t bo move Out into hundred trades 

ing fast ir n tri ( wo hundred industries, including 

ul nd offi i ew ed t ike Ontario Hydro and Algoma 
it jot But oducthion ind SI 

ire 1OVIT lore Oo i 1 D I ending March 31 

ployment | n trout iT ULIOOk 959. the 8.567 ipprentices reg 

k for tl our rT | f red with the departments of labor of 

h no job sk \ labor official not those provinces that have programs un 
1) la eed k Oo 1 he ipprenticeship training agree 
na e need for nent. Of the nore than a third were in 
b ibor ad Ontario. At the end of the 1958-59 school 
ear, Ontario education officials reported 
Live now, pay later that o1 12 percent of the pupils who 
entered grade 9 in 1955 had completed 
\ boy of sixteen who skids from the grade 13; during the year 1958-59, more 
classroo nto castial WOrk erable than 40,000 pupils dropped out of high 
to layotts, face I certain ft But chool. Thi of the more than 100,000 
boy who begins apprenticeshy non-puptl Ontario under the age of 
teen begin lrawing fu ol man eighteen, only four or five percent, ap 
wages within four or fiv Phi parently, are learning trade by ap 
means that by the time | twenty or s prenticeshit 
prentic | 
the a when a good number of our fhe training is excellent, expenses are 
kids are floating into early lar hea ee on paid the youngster earns while he learns 
high-priced loans I “ be earnin 
i mans pay, and a trained technician 
pay at that. Today teenagel lemand 
every adult privilege; they ma young 
r and have mort hildren than their JASPER 
parents did. They need a man’s earnings 
to finance then iy bloomin { man —— ; 
i! falling into h ve-now-pa t 
tumbrel 
\ broad, tough apprenticeship pre m 
iO e vi ner nt v« on 
proposal as it wi ound to some 
peo] \ number of unions, partic 
tho i trad that have tained 
ot n juaiill of U cratt ld ne 
I vel nad p lt for Aa 4 »} 
il their own apprentice pro 
And in the public. realm, th i 
" working model turnin ruil f 
of pe ist n © ( 
e province thinks it has the best 
ship plat tt vorid. A C 
VINCE except P e Edward 
i ind hal I in 
prograt nd a oO Ok a O 

oO prot 1 t 1 lo 
i nation plar t 1 i \ 
trainee must be at xteel ‘ 
over twenty-one He 
ipprentice barber, bricklaye irpente 
electrician, mason, Mok veh p 
painter and ad yt ) p 
e metalwork ul 1 i 1 
aitioning ¢ retr yt \ ! \ 
irl can apprenti i ‘ “Whenever they 

Officials like the bo I le 
| Lal on y aceep rad \ 1 lake 
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down payment on a car 


Dr. Marynia F. Farnham, a psychiatrist 
and a parent, notes in her book The 
Adolescent, “Parents always hope that 


their children will exceed them in accom 
plishment and therefore in material re- 
The notion be that the 
youngsters should expect to start where 
the parents left off 
leads to a fantasy-like overvaluation of 
the child.” 
To many parents it’s apparently all 
right if Johnny quits high school, but if 


wards seems to 


As often as not, this 


he apprentices as a metalworker doubt 


upon environment 
he would be working for his liv 


IS cast his home 


Worse 
ing, and to parents who have handed 
their children a padded way of life, this 
is unthinkable. These people should un 


derstand that it is an honorable thing to 


be a craftsman. And they need a clearer 
view of modern job opportunities. The 
trades haven't been presented well by 
labor officials or the schools: many 


trained tradesmen work up to supervisory 
jobs for big firms, experience the thrill of 
lift 


spans and industries advance because of 


seeing buildings rise, bridges their 


business for 


of 


their efforts. Some go into 


and thrive because thei 
excellent training. 

Ihe kind of child labor I'm advocating 
condemn half high - school 
the educational steppes. 
Almost every school system has an adult 


education 


themselves 


doesnt our 


population to 
program. If a 


young man 


working in his chosen trade wants to 
broaden his grasp of ideas, to flex his 
cultural muscles, he can choose from 


night-school courses, extension classes at 
a university, or home study through cor 
respondence courses available from de- 
partments of education or Canadian uni 
versities 

It escapes me why so many educators 
clog the school curriculum with such cat 
bands and majorette 
to keep kids People 
who want to learn can go back to school 
at 24 or 84; at Sir George Williams Uni 
Montreal, 6,000 
studying by for 


degrees 


nip as corps in an 


attempt n school 


workers 
their 


versity in are 


night university 

If child labor makes sense, then, why 
don’t we put the kids who aren't studying 
to work? arent fragile - 
they're healthier, taller and heavier than 
any past generation. Yet we devote our 


Teenagers 


time and energy to protecting them from 


every task, to the point where clergymen 
and social workers worry that young 


people now have little idea of the mean- 
ing of marriage and the goals of family 


living — and in another corner, a cluster 


of experts claim kids are dreamily un 
aware of the world of work 
As Dr. C. W. de Kiewiet, president of 


the University of Rochester, puts it, “We 
still 


deal of 


are a child-centred society. A great 
time, and attention is de- 
to the pleasurable play 
Play 
which is 
We 


society 


money 
voted activities 
upon the 
preparation fol 
adult 


responsi 


of childhood encroaches 


learning the 
life 
centred 
bility 
that 


ensure the effectiveness of this work and 


must become 
The and 
idult existence are sO important 


adult an 
work 
of 
more of childhood must be used to 
responsibility. Education must be a more 
serious and concentrated experience.” 
For kids who don’t take high 
education seriously, let’s bring back child 


- school 


labor. On-the-job learning is the best 
education they can get. & 
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General Motors Partial Engines are not “just like 
new’, but all new, all through! Every component 
is brand-new, nothing reworked or re-used! Be- 
cause every genuine GM Replacement Engine 
incorporates all the latest engineering advances, 
installing one means giving your General Motors 
car or truck a new lease on life — restoring it to 
top running condition! 

Every General Motors Partial Engine contains 
these all-new components: cylinder block, pistons, 


all new - to give your car 
all-new power! 


rings, pins, connecting rods, bearings, crankshaft, 
camshaft, front end plate and timing gears... and 
they’re all fitted on GM factory production lines 
to assure you perfect service! 

A GM Replacement Engine installation gives 
much more lasting satisfaction than an ordinary 
engine overhaul — and it doesn’t take as long! 
Genuine GM Partial Engines — just one of the 
many dependable GM Parts and Accessories 
readily available everywhere. 


AVAILABLE AT YOUR GM DEALERS AND LEADING INDEPENDENT GARAGES AND SERVICE STATIONS 


CHEVROLET « CORVAIR » PONTIAC « OLDSMOBILE *» VAUXHALL * BUICK « CADILLAC + ENVOY « CHEVROLET AND GMC TRUCKS + BEDFORD VANS 
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t of the British 


A Sikh officer stood at the salute, pondering the 


this The arms race has gone on long 
enough and we want out. Even if you 
don't agree with us, on a date to be fixed 
Britain will disarm unilaterally. [ am not 
i pacifist I believe violence can be 
necessary in some circumstances. But the 
H-bomb ts not only idiotic—to envisage 
its use in any circumstances is morally 
indefensible. How anyone can pretend to 
be defending Christian civilization 
He threw up his hands 

The CND’s most notable achievement 
o fa vas the public support for the 
fiftv-mile Aldermaston march this spring 
Each Good Friday since 1958, the road 


between Aldermaston (Britain's nuclear 





' 
™~ 
way ly 
. su 46ny 


but the thing you never want to forget 
is to steer clear of controversial material 





weapol ( irch = centre) and London 
has borne a trudging mass of marchers 
» cal ‘ how blisters as proof of 
heir steadfast purpose. For the first two 
the were generally dismissed as 

fellow - travelers, cranks and _ ineffectual 
do-gooders. But thi year the march 
swelled nto what ha been called the 


itest British political demonstration of 


the century in obviously sincere expres- 
ion of public opinion that no politician 
here can afford to ignore. Eight thou 
nd marchers, led by drummers, pipers 


ind skiffle bands, set off from outside the 
stel-painted buildings of Aldermaston 
Berkshire At Reading, thousands 

oO oined. By the time the outer sub 
rbs of London were reached, the col- 


1 over seven miles and con 


retchec 
ned 40,000 people. Housewives push 
ibies in their prams: fathers carried 


children niggyback: a few wheelchairs 


vere seen. Doctors in cars flanked the 
column The occasion atiracted some of 
he eccentrics who among the delights 


of England. A lone rson marched con 





ntedh handin voit fy 


e out tracts that labeled 
the march blasphemous because the H- 
xomb was a work of God. A Sikh officer 
in uniform stood at the salute at a cross- 
roads for hours, possibly pondering the 


strange ways of the English. In Tratalgar 


Square, a mighty crowd awaited the 
marchers. The plinth of Nelson’s Column, 


ve broad backs of Landseer’s lions, the 


steps of the National Gallery, and every 


odd ways of the English 


square foot of concrete in the square it 
self were jammed. Police estimated the 
crowd at more than 100,000. While the 
more footsore of the marchers were let 
through to bathe their feet in the twin 
fountain pools, speaker after speaker 
echoed the words of Earl Russell: “I do 
not see how anybody, on a sober esti- 
mate of the probabilities, can expect, if 
present policies continue, that there will 
be human beings in the world at the end 
of the present century 

What do the CND leaders think wi 
happen if their doctrine does become 
national policy? For one thing, they be 
lieve that in the worst possible case it 
would be better for the British to live 
under communism than commit national 
suicide in nuclear wat 

I discussed the CND’s chances with 
Canon Collins in his book-lined study 
close by St. Paul’s. The roar of jets re 
verberated ominously in the courtyard 
outside his windows. Fifty feet away 
holes blasted by Hitler's bombers sti 
gaped beside the narrow roadway I 
think the tide is flowing toward us now, 
he said. “We were making great strides 
within the Labor party before the break- 
down of the summit conference. That set 
us back a bit and saved Gaitskell. A lot 
of people got scared by Khrushchov’s 
tough attitude and fell back on the old 
deterrent policy. Deterrent? The H-bomb 
doesn't deter anything except sanity 
During the summer we think we've 
made up the lost ground. Even among 
the Tories we have a few at the city 
councilor level who march with us. The 
chairman of a branch of the young Con 
servatives is a supporter. About half the 
Liberal MPs go about halfway with us 
Among the Labor MPs, we hear that 


about sixty favor our policy but, tactical 


y. some of them are going along wit 
Gaitskell for the present 
In an earlier speech Collins had said 


Everybody at the top knows that there 


is no defense against nuclear weapons 
We are being fobbed off with an unprint 
able lie because we are a satellite of a 
nation whose people are charming but 
whose government is riddled with the 
folly of living in the past.” I asked him 
how such opinions sat with the higher 
authorities of the Church of England 
“They regard me with high suspicion,” he 
replied with a twinkle 

As one of the four canons of the 
cathedral in a sense they and the Dean 
of St. Paul’s make up a board of direc 


tors Collins can be removed from 


office only by seldom-used legal action 
His chances of advancement in_ the 
church would, however, appear to be 
small. On another recent occasion he 
said Are we going to be mad, like, | 


regret to say, a number of fellow church 
men of mine, including bishops and even 
archbishops, who say its better to be 
dead than to live under communist rule? 
Already Collins and the CND are 
thinking about next Easter. Soon they'll 
decide whether to stage another Ide 
maston march, one iikely to top even 
this year’s effort, or to find another way 
to convince politicians that many Britons 
are willing to try anything to break the 


nuclear deadlock. “We dont want the 


marches to become an old-school-tie af 


fair,’ Collins told me. “You know— 


people taking on airs because they ve 


never missed a march. And the job of 
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bedding down and feeding thousands of 
marching people in a smallish city like 
Reading just about bust us. Perhaps we'll 
start next years demonstration from 
several points and let the smaller col- 
umns converge on Trafalgar Square on 
the final day.” 

Whatever form .of demonstration 1s 
chosen, the authorities at least can be 
sure no laws will be broken. The CND 
regards itself as a responsible democratic 
movement and frowns on the activities 
of organizations seeking nuclear disarm 
ament by more violent methods. The 
Direct Action Committee Against Nu- 
clear Warfare is an example. It pursues a 
Gandhi-like course of civil disobedience 
In one of its recent demonstrations Mrs 
Nell Sandford, granddaughter of the late 
Canadian multimillionaire Sir James 
Dunn, was among 82 persons who spent 
three days in jail for obstruction at the 
U.S. missile base at Harrington. An 
other Canadian, Mrs. Mildred Slater, 
earned a two-week sentence earlier for 
obstructing at the Swaffham missile base 

he CND will have no truck either with 
the British Peace Committee, which 
sponsored a recent speech in London by 
the U.S. Nobel prizewinner Linus Paul 
ing 

‘It does not matter that Britain has 
perhaps 500 nuclear bombs for her de 
fense when a dozen or 40 or 100 bombs 
could be lobbed over from Russia that 
would put an end to the British Isles for 
perhaps a thousand years,” Pauling said. 
“The time has come when we must all 
work together for peace.” The Peace 
Committee, which it considers Commu 
nist-dominated, can work alone as far as 
the CND is concerned 

While Priestley and Collins and their 
supporters may feel the tide is flowing in 
their favor, they're getting little direct 
comfort from Harold Macmillan and his 
Conservatives. Recently the prime minis 
ter referred pointedly to the “pacifists 
and defeatists” seeking a change of direc- 
tion in British defense policy 

‘What is the real purpose of the pro 
posal that Britain should abandon the 
nuclear deterrent on which we have spent 
so much effort and great resources? 
Macmillan asked Is it on moral 
grounds? I cannot understand those who 
believe the bomb is wicked for us but at 
the same time are ready to accept the 
protection the American bomb affords. Is 
it on political grounds? I cannot believe 
that our influence would be greater either 
upon American policy or world policy if 
we abdicated our share of the common 
responsibility. Is it on grounds of econ 
omy? Expensive as nuclear weapons are 
men are more expensive It is estimated 


that Britain will spend £1,618,000,000 


on defense in 1960-61. Of this, ninety 
percent will be spent on conventional 
forces. I am _ persuaded that, broadly 
speaking, we should continue calmly and 
with determination on the general line 
that we are now pursuing 

Supporters of the CND grab a small 
crumb of comfort from the fact that 
major government statements on defense 


now always begin with an olive-branch 
preamble stating Britain’s fervent hopes 
for peace While this Is simple good sense 
and good diplomacy, recent speeches have 
seemed to lay it on a bit thick. When 
the abandon 
ment of the British Blue Streak missile 
which had cost £ 100,000,000 to develop, 


in favor of the American Skybolt, Wat- 


preparing the House for 


kinson began Nobody wants disarm- 
ament more than the minister of defense, 
ind nobody wants it more than Her 
Majesty's government as a whole.” Then 
he got down to the most efficient method 


e om i * ; 
of delivery of nuclear warheacs. *& 
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Dads who really know the score 


get the life insurance that costs less each year 


You need no coaching to come to a 
decision about one of the best values in 
life insurance today. Simply let the facts 
and figures on the low net cost of Mutual 
Life of Canada protection tell their own 
story. See how you can now arrange 
lifetime security for your family and pay 
less in the long run. 


The Mutual Life Assurance Company 
of Canada’s outstanding dividend record 


makes the difference. Yearly dividends 
are substantial and when left to accu- 
mulate at interest they provide a very 
attractive investment. The retirement 
value of a Mutual Life policy-plus-divi- 
dends is one of the most impressive 
values in Canadian life insurance. 
Before you buy life insurance, ask your 
Mutual Life of Canada man to show you 
the facts and figures, or write to the 
Head Office, Waterloo, Ontario. 


Leadership ... through an outstanding dividend record 


OF CANADA 
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The life of Alexander Graham Bell continued tr page 13 
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You drink it...and you smile 
Molson’s Canadian lager beer puts a lot of smiles 
on a lot of faces... it drinks so smooth and goes down so 
easily .. . does it ever! It’s brewed by men who really 
know their beer... naturally brewed to give you 
true lager clarity and sparkling liveliness. So next | 
time you order, make it the lager beer that’s | 
| brewed to satisfy the Canadian taste—Molson’s 
Canadian lager beer. You drink it and you smile! 
"S CANADIAN lager beer — 
‘ A . A iN : 4 | 4 | 
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PETER WHITTALL asks: 
































Se & “Will this fence 
~—s  last3 to 5 times 
“&— longer than yours?” 


“It will if it has been given a 
protective coat of PENTOX Wood 
Preserver-Primer-Sealer’’, says 
“Mr. Fix-it”’ (Pete 


“And that goes for 


IV's popular 


Whittall) 
porches, steps, garden furniture 
or any other exterior wood 
“I’ve been a PENTOX booster for 
Whittall, 


exterior wood is subject to 


years’ iys Peter 
quick rot Irom moisture espe- 
cially wood in contact with the 
ground, It 

» things { build last longer, 
so | won't have to do all that work 
again!”’ 

Take Mr. Fix-it’s advice. Always 
use PENTOX paint, 
It costs less than the primer coat 
Available at 
lumber 


makes sense to me to 





belore you 


it saves, hardware 
stores and dealers across 


Canada. 


Canada’s 


Promen seautt 
Wooo perseavil 





most popular | rms 
wood preservative purses 

















Science Now Shrinks 
Piles Without 
Pain or Discomfort 


Finds Healing Substance That Relieves Pain 
And Itching As It Shrinks Hemorrhoids 


loronto, 
the first 


Ont. (Special) For 
time science has found a 
with the 
hemorrhoids and 
pain and itching. Thou 
sands have been relieved with this 


new he 


ling substance 
ibility to shrink 





to reheve 


mnexpensive substance right in the 
privacy of their own home without 
omfort or inconvenience 


In case 


icving paio t 


after case, while 


gently 
tual redu tion 
(shrinkage) took place 

ults were 
sufferers 


Most amazing of all—re 
so thorough that 
tatements like 
1 problem! 
The secret is a new healing sub 
Bio-Dyne)—discovery of 


made 
Piles have e« ised 
to he ° 
stance 
famous screntibe institute 

Now this 
is offered in suppository or ointment 
form called Preparation H. Ask for 
it at all drug stores back 
guarantee 


new healing substance 


money 
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8 thi ht of the rocky dome on 
of Quebec perches 

I} y ontinued on at once to Paris 
Henderson lived, but Par eemed 

0 nd the Bell family felt a 
f for Brantford ven miles 
W Professor Bell was shown 

Du » Heigl on the edge of that ¢ 

ni i the home he had 

‘ 1 course the family of 


climbed one morning into a newly 
Melville Bell 
his hands for the 


four 


pul hased phaeton ind 


gathered the reins into 


p with which this narrative began. 


All members of the family seem to 


have maintained an air of calm and hope- 
fulness during these trying days, although 


Alexander Melville Bell 


had announced they were giving the new 


the fact that 


Mailbag continued from page 4 


HOW HE ANGELS must have wept 
I ) I Lak put ove! 
I It I h poomin (ft 0 I h 
e and bitter f J 6) 
I le tinsel! structure of it i 
| is contrary oO ) 
1 tl best and ongest nd 
i n INCE ul evcinn ot 
| f nded on | rd f i 
oO ! I yn 1 dD il 0 yt 
[ complacent umf 
inborn ight to be 
j rt rovernment 
\ q iking wheel that get 
t Elliot Lake w doubtless t 
I he way o yvernment ! 
f old etthements that ar radu 
f or : " nd th re 
! lignifed and quiet cour 
I f | nno vhy thi 
pal runs ol O eco 
f | me ( i divine 
oO ontinuance of! \ When 
irtil it the lop I e is 
( t yo I oO nd 
lownward MRS. REINHOLD 
Pt Vi SWA IKA INT 


The defense defended 








S B Baxter irtic:e Oo Oscal 
\W i t iven some a € 
) ibo Wild f 
Edwa ( k (O 
W | | 1d th oralis of the 
) Jur 8). Baxt write Then 
ist Wilde's principal coun 
h } pel I on to withdraw trom 
From hat mome! Wilde wa 
( ved I 10¢ otn 1 that Clark 
| ) ym Wilde. He did indeed h 
, 1 to \ ira 
f ) on Wilde was prose 
Marqu of Queensberry fo 
f ory € But far from 
1 clien ( k ISAINZ 
ior oO F ction rade to 
WW from f Te ve tion | 
py cl cle n 
( In ( Ac yne of 
VOC f da { 
lefense in Wilde two 
ind ) ) ept 
I f OHN I HAM 
Another lesson for Johnstone 
Y ed an article in your July 2 
H how Ken Johnstone learned 
or Watch those Quebec speed 
] 2). | hope he learned more 
tong in-cheek approach indi 
cate From the stop-light in Beloeil to 


home a two-year trial was a measure of 

the desperation they felt. He was not cer- 
k 14 ‘ ey 

his point of turn-off is, by his own 


Had he followed 





admission, half a mile 

he police car at 20 miles per hour, he 
would have taken one and one-half min 
ites to cover the distance Because of 


impatience to go 30 miles 
Hardly 


Johnstone? High- 


inthinking 


he saved 30 seconds 


worti il was it, Mi 
way 9 between St. Lambert and Beloeil 


been dubbed uicide stretch” 


tification. The death toll in re 


cent years Is tragic and the problem 
tems from an_ inadequate highway 
crowded with impatient people J. A 
} NS LLOEIL STATION P.O 

Cheap—and expensive— Manhattan meals 
It would seem from Holiday weekend 
n New York J y 2 it one of the 
iuthor’s main objectives was to eat. How 


miserably he failed in this pursuit. If he 


really enjoy a meal he should 


have tried breakfast at a Wallgreen Drug- 
tore for 39 cents and then his noon-day 


at Woolworth where you get a 


key dinner for 65 cents. $!2.50 for a 


meal? My 


meals for one whole week tn 


New York never cost that and I wil 
gamble with anybody that I enjoy mine 

great deal more than does the $12.50 
ourmet CLARENCI OSTROM, ALEX- 


NDRIA, ¢ 
“ Our family has just returned from one 
of those highly touted “weekends in New 
York and 


are welcome to New York as far as we're 


believe me the Americans 


oncerned 1 am sure we did not see 
more than five pleasant faces in oul 
vhole weekend. We were accosted on the 
treetS Dy beggars pushed iround stores 
nd generally subjected to people trying 
to “make a buck out of the tourist.” Per 
haps if we had known someone there 
ho was familiar with the city we might 
ive had a better time. Eating, if you 
Want nea I mayor item one 
would need to have approximately $10 


MRS CLAIRE 





Because | n an enthusiast of the well- 
le ed and properly b pipe organ, I 
dislike the statemer n The bi 

n music (July 16) which de 

church organ as a “dull workhorse with 
limited tone and range It is true that 
many organs built d the past sixty 





years have a dull sound because of poor 


ton planning, but the majority Of nine 
teenth century and recent organs are full 


MACLEAN’S 


tain that the move to Canada would have 
the desired results and yet he had thrown 
his career over without any hesitation to 
take this one chance. It seemed to those 
who understood the situation that he 
was clutching at straws. 

As for Graham Bell, his 


feelings can be estimated by the 


Alexandet 
refer 
ences he made to the situation later in 
his life. “I 


said. * 


went to Canada to die,” he 


of variety, even if small. Unfortunately 


we hear very little good music in our 
churches, and often the dull sound is the 
fault of the organist, not the instrument 
rhe theatre organ was built for a diffe1 
ent purpose, and a church organist should 
not need a diesel horn or a Chinese gong 
music. — f \ 


to produce acceptable 


BOADWAY JR., EAST BROUGHTON STA., P.Q 


Newman’s stand on MPs’ pay 


With regard to Peter C. Newman’s article 

The PM’s Puritan stand on MPs’ Pay 

(Backstage at Ottawa, 

July 16) in which it is stated that in 1954 
MPs 


a year plus $2,000 tax-free expense al 


c 


even his own 


the salaries of were set at 38,000 


lowance, and that the backbenchers now 


want something more closely resembling 


the American scale of $22,000 for a con 
$40,000 


gressman and a allowance for 


his staff's salaries: Mr. Newman suggests 


that Mr. Diefenbaker is a puritan be 
cause he does not see it that way too 
Well, more power to Mr. Diefenbaker 
May I suggest that a referendum at the 


simple and 
find out what the 


about it and at the 


next election would be a 
economical way to 
people think 


time get Mr 


Same 
Diefenbaker off the hook.— 


THOS. R. JOHNSON, DUNCAN, B.C 


“ I found Peter C. Newman's Backstage 


fascinatingly interesting, and admirably 


clear and precise [he cartoon of M1 
Diefenbaker was most engaging too. It 
seems every day in every way Mr. Dief 
enbaker proves himself to be of such 
stature that Canadians may be happy 
there is no eight-year limit to the time 
he may hold office . . . — MRS. PETER 


LAIER, REGINA 


Newman's 
Backstage at Ottawa 
l think 


1 sadde 


that 1 shall never see 
sight than my MP 
One whose workday never ends 


{voiding enemies, placatine friends 


P ] 
T con { ents ali Hes a / pl 
boy 
> 
Bele eres 5 mu s Helen « 
i OV 
T< [ é nm need, a il wad 
{ , ad , £ es t ter 
His and M1 é or Hist i¢ 
rand 
and 
Share an office pav double rent, 
} ’ . oft 
It's eat to be in the overnment 


—M. BRIAN MULRONEY 


sAIE COMEAL P.Q 


“ Peter C. Newman would do well to 


think a little before he makes disparaging 
about the calibre of 


remarks men em 


ployed by the Immigration Department 
(The Immigration Act: St. Ellen’s ana 
July 2) After a 


what percentage of the population earns 


chronistic dragon 


over $4,350 per year? To question a man 
because he makes less than that amount 
is insulting the population of Canada. — 


{RS. KATHLEEN R. LYNN, TORONTO. ¥& 
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Canadian football beats 


the American game 


Continued from page 18 


made? Walter,’ 


know what 


I said, 


mistake 


“thanks, but I 
And, 


they made 


isten. I /ike the there.” 
with Wolfner 


whenever I read that the 


game up 
That conversation comes 
to mind new 


League expand 
AFL gets off the 
this fall 


Montreal next year. 


American Footbal may 


into Canada The 


ground in the States and may 


include Toronto and 


The stories contain an implied threat that 


if the American game ever comes to 
Canada it will run the Big Four right 
out of business as a major football 
league. And that, of course, would mean 
the end of the Grey Cup game as we 
know it, the woolly exhilarating climax 


to Canada’s annual autumn madness 


I wish a good many Canadians — far 
would shake 
L >. 


a Calgary 


too many, it seems to me 
that the game in the 
Why, 

wrote 
Frank 
when Pop took the coaching 
1958 


the notion 


superior to ours even 


newspaperman congratulations in 
MS paper to (Pop) Ivy “on his 
promotion 
job with the Chicago Cardinals in 
successful years 
Eskimos. I 


nove, if he 


after four tremendously 


with the Edmonton glad 


to see Pop 


Was 


wanted to move 


but the writer’s attitude bothered me 


To my mind, Ivy was not accepting a 


promotion; he was simply changing jobs, 


the way scores of football coaches do 


every year, either by cnoice or because 


they've been fired. Moving is as much 
a part of our occupation as being booed. 


As an 


pits of 


American from the fertile foot 


ball Pennsylvania | have great 


idmiration for the way they play the 


game down there. But, as I indicated 
when I declined Walter Wolfner’s offer, 
1 happen to think the way we play the 


game up here ts better. I tnink the whole 


atmosphere of the game is better and | 


think the rules, though less than perfect 


make for better spectator appeal. I'm not 
talking about a comparison between 
Canadian and American players. [here’s 


no arguing that the American boy gets 
1 much earlier grounding in the funda 
mentals and a higher degree of compe 
tition than the Canadian kid and there 
fore, generally speaking, is four or five 
years ahead in his development. 

No, Im speaking only of the game 


the customer sees when he puts down his 
three or four dollars and plants his pants 


on a plank in the American foot 


and it’s 


) 
para 


ball is fascinating marketable 
(every now and then they interrupt those 
IV commercials and show us some foot 
ball), but I say it’s not 

My brother Pat 
*1ttsburgh one time to see his first game 


After wed 


Alouettes he 


as good a game 


came up here from 


won a cliff 


was really 


of Canadian ball 


hanger from the 


excited. “Boy, if you dash off to grab 
a hotdog in this game, he told me, 
you're apt to miss three touchdowns 


I think he’s got it. 
In the States, when a team is deep in 
time-out so the 


trouble, it calls for a 


players can regroup. The offense is roll- 


ing, excitement is stirring. In this high 
moment, as one team bids for a score 
MACLEAN’S MAGAZINI AUG 
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Every major outboard maker 
uses Champions ... 








Most jet engine manufacturers 
use Champions ... 





a 
6 out of 10 class winners at Sebring Twice as many car manufacturers 
used Champions ... use Champions... 
4) 
, . . . ti 
Why do the experts, in field after field where power ms 
* . , . ‘ 
is vital, choose Champion spark plugs? mon 
Because they know they can depend on Champions 
e to deliver every bit of performance from every drop 


Worn spark plugs 


I ae 1960 


of gas. Your car will perform better, too (and save 
money On gasoline) with new Champions. Put in a set 


every 10,000 miles! 


waste lots of gas—so check your plugs every 5,000 miles! 





CHAMPION SPARK PLUG COMPANY 
OF CANADA LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
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“OURS ISA 


CAPE COD HOUSE... 


OUR SPODE 


BLENDS IN PERFECTLY!” 








ing 
Nappens to 
Naf 

wn ofat 
it home 
hit over the 
YOu-ANOW-W 


icuion t 


oward the ¢ 


other emote 
The four d 


lictat it 


purt elk 


inte pted by nothing more p 
than me-out. It grows mon 
If the Americans werent so 
he ! adopt the Canadian 
For one thing, our more frequent 
resulting from the three-do 
ovide i scoring device 
) Americans, and spectator 
in ne ingie point 
oO I rame too It doesnt 
the it comes from a punt 


leadline o1 


| 


ICAICad 


ven a thri 


nd the othe 


the fan in the emotional let 


iime-Ol 


eyeballs with 


no fnotie 


ne-out 


no 


Once 


istainec 


| 
rOal 


digs in 


it? | 


watching his 


lime-« 


that 


1. When a 


ine and gets a first down 


ay 


to stop it, 


fe sits. Or, 


tiny 


message 


in irritating 


yuts in the 


whistle bl 


screen, 


team 


what 


if he’s 


he’s 


a message from 


Either 


inter 


Cana 
ywws the 


drives 
| 


there are no inte! 


reak the climbing tension 
changes hands frequently in 
fortunes swinging on the 
of our game, and this ts an 
ynal plus for the paying guest 
owns allowed in the States 
ession game. Accordingly 
team can move in deliberate 
line the ball oniy after the 
thrust across the goal-line 
vho prolonged advance ts 


i TOUL 
behind 


when 


Spode 


DINNERWARE 


Oistribut Copeland & { f t 





CANADA 
INSPECTED 


SEA-TREASURE 


And that's just what the “Canada 
Inspected” stamp means to you and 
your family -treasure from the sea! 


The Sea Seald plant at Halifax, 
Nova Scotia is under constant syper- 
vision each. working. minute of the 
working, day by Inspectors of the 
Federal Department of Fisheries who 
ensure that only lop quality fish, han- 
died, processed and packaged under 
perfect conditions is so. marked. 


“Canada Inspected” is your guar- 
antee that the fish in packages bearing 
this stamp is the best you car buy. 


Seafoods 








ful in running the ball out after he’s 
made his catch deep in the end zone 
lt's no scoring has developed, but 
the ally nothing that electrifies 
wy like a back running for his life 
vhile the horde closes in on hin 
Although you don’t hear much about 
it, punting itself has great crowd appea 
Sometimes. if a kick is almost blocked 
oO in see the fans actually jumping 
rt iir in a vicarious attempt to help 
block You ll often hear a grea gh of 
¢ f from a crowd when the home 
team’s punter just manages to get one off 
Conversely is | know only too we one 
ot nost ecstatic crowd eactions 
youll hear comes when the sentimenta 
favorites do block a kick 
lake the 1958 Grey Cup game in Van 
Ouve for example. That the one 
whic the Blue Bombers nicked > 
to 28. Even in a game as high rit 
as that one, a seemingly innocuous item 
like blocked kick proved to be _ the 
turning point. Near the end of the first 
half we had the Bombers down 19 to 13 
nd yur but leep in our own 
’ Lai DO the ten I ) ) 1 fl 
“ nd W I d row 
oO ». ¢ I 
oO h ¢ nt back to Ot OF B 
N Ra “al i defen N ick TO t 
Bom had inched up trom I 
) now he came iki cro 
on | nobody Ving 
H ock e punt, follo 
) nd Zo! ind fell o 
f< ri re) on th [ oO 
f. It se Winnip oO e di 
0 t Oo 4 e and 1 
t emena¢ cholo 
fro n p 
eC period 
i i tried 1 ( 
t punt. ¢ n 
\) OCR 
OxgIc ne coreb« 
j vO for ¢ itic N 
| is el ime ) ( 
lt e first plac < he n 
lf € 
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ilatable 
ytonou 


proud, 


kicking game 


KICK 


wn 


uUnKANOWN 


iove to 


eliminate 


matte! 


to the 


re in which the receive 


nis 


+} 


ine 


goal line 


receiver 1S 


There's 


SUCCess 


even two plays and we failed 
a first down, Winnipeg would 
with time for 
a field goal and possibly the go- 


tume for 
to make 
take the ball on our ten 
at least 
Besides, who says the 


ahead touchdown 


punt is not a safe play? In this case it 
and | with 


face, but 


wasnt was left egg on my 
kicked sixteen times that 
blocked At 
like those 


effort by the 


i raser 


ifternoon, and had one 
Woodbine, o1 


odds. It took a 


in Vancouver, I 


Superior 


Winnipeg back; Rauhaus, to turn the 
trick, so give the kid credit 

It’s true that this specific play a 
blocked kick on the last play could 
be made in the United States. My point 
in insisting that the Canadian kicking 
game is more thrilling is that we punt 
at least three times as often In any given 
game because of the three downs. Thus 


plays with this one’s spectator appeal can 


occur three times as often 


Spectators are bloodthirsty 


Punting is a dull drab operation in the 
U.S. for the simple reason that the rules 
don't When 
i kick crosses the goal-line in the States 


the h 
the ball 1 


give them a point on a punt 


brought out to the twenty 


yard line on a ruling called a touchback 


So, to avoid the touchback, American 
punter ingle their kicks for the side 
line to try to get inside the twenty 


their 
Maybe you've 
that the kicker 
deeper behind the line of scrimmage 
That’s 
for example, they've actually timed 


Everything about punting process Is 


mechanical noticed on 


television stands much 
than 
our punters do because in the 
NFI 
the blockers’ charge on a kicker. Then 
kicker far 


virtually 


they've moved the 
to make it 


even the 


enough 
back impossible for 
cover the re 
that Van 


effort by 


fastest man to 
time. In 
then, the 


would 


quired ground in 
couver game, 
Rauhaus 
the American 


catch, an 


great 


likely have fatled unde! 


method 


The fai American device, is 


contrary to the whole concept of foot 


ball. Football is pound, pound, pound 
ind it releases the animal instincts in 
every spectator. Most of ‘em are blood 
thirsty. They doen't go out to see the more 
nimble matrons of the IODE play squat 
ig. It’s not that they want to see some 
body get hurt, mind you; it’s just that if 
inybody gets hurt they want to be there 

So what happens in the fair catch? 


A backfielder about to catch a punt holds 
up his hand to signal the catch and every 
thing stops, Onrushing tacklers are not 
permitted to smack him if he signals. So 
this 


becomes, in violent 


than a 


he suddenly 


game, more basketball 
player vet 
Contrast 


the back has got to go for the ball, pro 


precious 


the rule with ours, by which 
tected only by a ruling that says no tack 
than 
Some of our 


ler can be yards when 
backs can do 


yards of mo 


closer five 


he catches it 
with five 


wonders those 


freedom. In a game in Toronto 


Argonaut partisans felt 


mentary 
last fall, even the 
compelled to give a standing ovation to 
our Ron Howell fled 


nine yards like a thief in the night on a 


after he'd seventy 


twisting, searing run for a touchdown on 


a kick return his second of the after 


noon 
And then there’s the wider field, sixty 


five yards in Canada to fifty yards in the 


States. Obviously, ours presents greater 
possibilities for end sweeps. The nar 
rower U.S field makes it more difficult 
for the ball carrier to turn the cornet 


because the defenders have less distance 


to travel to cut him off. I think the wider 
field) means 


tougher-fibred ballplayer A lot of 


Canadian that we have a 
boys 
in the States who can move well enough 
on the fifty-yard field simply haven't the 
mobility or stamina to keep up the pace 


t county fa 


here. The prize bull at the 
down there just runs out of gas on our 
field, after he’s dazzled the customers a 


couple of times. When he’s barreled his 


bulk across our field three or four times, 
with no time-outs, he’s gasping. Hell, /’m 
gasping, and I'm only watching. That’s 


speaking, we have no 
290-pound freaks 


dominate American line play 


why, generally 


place for the who 

Canadian football is pro ball in a col 
lege atmosphere, which is something you 
NFL or the AFI 


compensation 1s greatel! 


won't find in the new 
The 
in this country because in most cities the 
football 


communily 


emotional 


civic undertaking, a 
Why, | 


club is a 


project remember! 


last November, after we'd lost the first 
game of the eastern final to Ottawa, that 
fully ten thousand people jammed into 
the square in front of the Royal Con 


Hotel for a rally on the eve of 
[The Ottawa 
quartered there and some of them watch 


ed the rally out of 


naught 


the second game team was 


curiosity. I'll never 








‘He can't see anyone now, he's working.” 
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rget coming down off the platform and American football until the fourth quar ten. On the first play after McDougall’s by it. | know the thirty thousand tn the 
To Jones, Ottawa's great ter. When our fullback, Gerry McDou fumble. Kenny Ploen fired a long pass tadium in Toronto were. Shepard kicked 
kle. He was astonished by the turn ill, fumbled near midfield while we while my guys were still recovering from four singles that day, and I could feel 
H iw, | swear, was hanging slack were leading 7 to 3 and had the Bombers the fumble. It went for the touchdown crowd's electric response, the hum of 
belief Tha quare w nply crambling. Grant lathered me with one Once they'd gone ahead, Grant had enthusiasm hanging in the air as_ he 
ming with people and the temperature f my own favorite bits of football phil his punter, Charlie Shepard, murder us kept putting his foot to ball in th 
di have been higher than ten de osophy. When I had Bud with the Eagles with quick kicks on second down, some long last quarter. | couldn't share thei 
In W ot halfway to the we played on human emotions. The in of them rolling seventy yards, and here xcitement then but now, in retrospect 
G ( light f fo e nt we got a gift. such as a recovered was the Canadian kicking game at it I can appreciate the crowd-lifting ele 
ours before we made it official the next fumble or an intercepted forward pass finest. You just don't see the quick kick ent of this purely Canadian tactic 
ifternoon at the ball park we used to go for broke. We figured the used for offensive purposes in the States It makes me wonder about this fear of 
l said earlier our Canadian rules were time to strike was when the opposition any more, and | think the millions of in American football invasion. [ll teil 
ess than perfect. | have a revolutionary was momentarily depressed by the sud fans who watched the Grey Cup game you the truth: [li take Canadian foot 
lea for improv our game but before den shift of fortune. Grant hadn't forgot on television must have been exhilarated ball any time _ 
I mention it I'd like to clear up a point 
it bothe! most American coaches in * 
country. Football oul usines 
velve mont 1 year, sO it seems 
onat ( l I very OT C 
€ ould come up wit 
VLE OI fa re cl neg Lis \ 
hough, we re accused of trying to Ameri 
anize the Canadian game. In the States 
f a coach recommends a le change, It’s 
t f ying to impro his game 
| I UI \ he ne h assump 
on € tryin 1") 
Coac outh of e bo 
€ t of reasons ! own 
€ ike t community attitude, the 
iC I vin tne rme elationship 
etween the far nd the pl s and, of 
co the mone But, don't forget, Ive 
l ppo | ( et ( oaching 
n tl »S n oO have othe oaches 
of Canad pre Surely oO 
€ prese e here prov we prefe he 
Canadian game. J is surely, then, at 
ist me of our recommended rule 
hang e based on a des oO improy 
yt I! 


How many experts are there? 














\ t nere 1 Ol fo a. 2 s 7 
i I Da | play even-man te. +) 4 5 i e 
ott Wit evel el n id of : ‘ai £ 
( ] ec eC C dvat ot 
R With on efel ch he : 
i ho nd eeps would lift the ; i 
ight out of his oxfords. You'd 
p itte on oO ide field that 
oO ke the lies forget to powder 
nel oO vhen t { Oo he six 7 ot te . 
1 til Expert ¥Y appreciate a to ol 
1efensiv e sucl iS e had itl = 
Winnip srey Lup Gay ; That's why Kingsbeer is better than ever! 
I Xpe ere 


For three quarters of that game 1 Something great has come your way in lager beer. 
ad the Yannis eed te A ag wae : y in lager bee 
played , BEER It’s the Kingsbeer flavor—the sparkle and lively 


1 of foo I oO | rive € vel ; F ror , it? 
id of zip of lager beer as it’s meant to be! 
e fan trom € idiun ind cor . — . \ ‘ ’ 
_ sili aes : For only Kingsbeer is Custom Brewed, by Canada’s most 


son ied Cheods ak © Saal te eee experienced brewmasters. Kingsbeer is brewed the careful way 
, ... brewed longer for finer flavor. It’s beer the way people 
a tid aaniaen nal ee eae like it today. 

p ft ! Ea ol Cel Next time, call for a **Kings”’ the coolest, clearest, liveliest 
1 lef | know the Tige lager beer of them all. Kingsbeer—Custom Brewed to fit 
your taste 
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Helps You Overcome 


FALSE TEETH 


Looseness and Worry 
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The Prudhommes’ drive-in daydream 


continued from page 25 


~- 





it w a 
George.) On my third visit Do 

idenly pointed out of the window at 
1954 Pontiac rolling into ; € car park 
| uid Here he come now Having 
n briefed on Prudhomme senior’s zip 
| I xected him to grab a 
SI on rench and hustle through the 
) ( n rch of a pipe or something 
O Wi tle with while I trotted at his side, 
grunts to my questions 





Instead, he asked a passing chambermaid 


f there was a room we might use. We 

en one of the sma ommittee 
ooms used by conventioners, where for 
vo hours John Prudhomme told me all 
ibout t Centre in a relaxed and al 
out ging manner. He 1s shy, 


ood talker and friendly. He ts 





nk J pectacled ind he'd look 
nor behind the counter of a country 
enera tor But it wouldn't remain a 
n era ore for long. Prud 
1iomn would soon have an emporium 
Eaton's, with customer jam 
highways for mile 
Work for the Prudhommes its not a 
natter of feverish compulsion. It the 
hing they enjoy doing most 
In ment of the main hotel 
mall room called the plan 
ning room. It contains a drawing board 
Ty t instruments couple of 
! ind bewildering assortment of 
too jigs, heating and plumbing 
fittings, decorators’ samples and the like 
In thi onglomeration the Prudhommes 


conceived the entire Centre. With 


help of neighborhood carpenters, 


ctrician ind other tradesmen, they 
have built it I sometimes marvel that 
il turned out as it has John says. Their 


evement is not only a set of func 


tional and attractive buildings by engl 
neeri tandards; it is the interiors that 
bring isos from newcomers accustom 
{ to run-of-the-mill motels. Any room, 
vate or public, could be lifted from 
I rur caravanserai and placed in the 


Queen Elizabeth or Royal York hotels 
without appearing in the least out of 
place. Floor coverings in the hotel rooms, 
nost of the lounges, and the beautiful 
hundred-yard-long Peacock Alley of the 
main building are all wool; the draperies 
are floor-to-ceiling fadeproof fibreglass. 
The foam rubber of the furniture is up- 
holstered in silks, damasks and hand- 
blocked chintzes. The carved stone foun- 
in in the main foyer was imported from 
Italy. The wallcovering in the Crystal 
Room in velour, an English import at 
ve dollars a roll. Two hundred and 
xteen rolls were used. Maple paneling 
covers the rotunda walls and most of the 


walls of the ballrooms and larger dining 


Nor is anything skimped in the bed 
ooms. Each window is four feet high 
and six and a half feet long, with volu- 


minous lined curtains. The showers are 


osed in by sliding opaque glass doors 
Al Hixor 1 professional interior decor 
ilo is a permanent member of the 


Centre's staff of a hundred and seventy 


But even such handy handymen as the 
brothers Prudhomme slip once in a 
while Three years ago one of their em- 
ployees pointed out that there were sev- 

single men on the staff who would 
find a staff house on the premises more 
convenient than scattering each evening 


to their distant rooms in town. In no 


50 


e John and George had gathered up 








rmfuls of measuring tapes, pegs and 
cord and had pegged out a building site 
The next day excavation was started 


Soon footings were in, the basement walls 


were up. and from there on the two-story 
structure was child’s play. At least that’s 


what it appeared to be when roofing was 


completed. The Prudhommes had climb 


1 down am re wondering what to 





1 

build next when one of the staff asked 
if the house was to be used in the winter 

Certainly.” John said 

Then I'd feel better if I could see a 
chimney up there,” the staffer comment 

John muttered something unintelligi 
Die rrabbed a saw scaled the ladder 
igain and cut a hole for a chimney 
which duly appeared, with a proper heat 
ing plant underneath it too 
No professional landscaper has touch- 
ed the golf course, the flagged terrace 
giving off the Starlite ballroom, the land 
scaping around the hotel buildings, o1 


anything else on the grounds. It is all a 
Prudhomme creation, with hints from 
this or that magazine or book 

When Benjamin Fairless, a director 


and former president of U.S. Steel, had 


t + 


made a tour of the place he told 


Hixon, 
his guide The only thing more worth 
seeing than the Centre would be a Prud- 
homme. Show me one 

There’s one.” Hixon replied, pointing 
to a man in working clothes crouching 
in the shrubbery, putting in plants. Fair- 
less hesitated in disbelief, then walked 


More than one thing for 





OGLING: A shapely guest doesn’t pass 
unnoticed in the hundred-yard-long lobby 


DINING 
bord in one of the eight dining rooms. 


Guests sample the smorgas- 
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all ready for use — but the Prudhommes had forgotten a chimney 


over and introduced himself. After con 
gratulating John on the Centre he said, 
“You know, if I'd discovered you twenty 
five years ago you would have been a 
vice-president of U.S. Steel long ago 
John Prudhomme pondered this for a 
moment and replied, “Maybe—and may 
be I'd have been president.” 

John and George are often mistaken 
for odd-job men. Doug stays in the 
office most of the time, but even there 
he’s more comfortable in a sport shirt 
than the sort of attire the manager of a 
six-million-dollar spread might be expect 
ed to wear. The working-clothes disguise 
of his millionaire father fools a lot of 
people. One day while cutting through 
the rotunda John noticed that a guest 
who had checked out was looking around 
for a bellhop: John grabbed the luggage 
and took it out to the car. He was tip 
ped fifty cents. He can’t remember what 
he did with it. Another time he helped 
a soft-drink trucker unload a hundred 
cases. The trucker handed him a bottle 
of pop when the job was done with 
“Thanks for the help, Dad — wet your 
whistle.” John murmured his_ thanks 
When the driver asked whom he should 
take the delivery slip to for signing, 
John took it out of his hand, signed it, 
and handed it back. The man took one 
look at the signature, vaulted into his 
cab and was away. 

One summer evening in 1952 John 
changed from his working clothes and 
drove his wife to Welland to see a sum- 
mer stock company perform. He may 


everyone at the Centre 





SHOPPING: The gift shop draws motor 
ists; so does a Prudhomme garden store. 


DANCING: Teenagers rock ‘n’ roll at 
one of five dance floors at the Centre. 
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have regretted this reckless abandonment 
of honest toil, for he didn’t think much 
of the play, players, or theatre in general 
But he could see that in a large crowd 
he was a minority of one. When they re- 
turned home he conferred with George, 
and before going to bed that night they 
decided to take two old barns on the 
property and knock them into one sum- 
mer theatre. A natural for the do-it-your- 
self type. The improvised theatre soon 
became one of the most popular on the 
Ontario circuit. When it was destroyed 
by fire two years ago the Prudhommes 
lost no time in planning and building an 
eleven-hundred-seat theatre with the best 
of facilities for players and audience. Pat 
O’Brien, one of the star players there last 
summer, said, “I’ve played in many city 
houses where the lighting, acoustics, and 
dressing rooms were way below Prud 
hommes’ standards.” In winter, the thea 
tre becomes a regulation six-sheet curling 
rink. The theatre lobby becomes a glass 


ed-in, elevated lounge for spectators. 
The feed bill is light 


Although the theatre was a Prudhomme 
idea, many of the projects that sprang 
from the original motel have been sug- 
gested by guests. When in that first sum 
mer of 1948 a man complained that he 
had to drive several miles to get a cup 
of coffee, a coffee shop was Started at 
once. A neighboring farmer thought the 
Prudhommes should have a zoo and 
offered a pair of raccoons as a Start. It 
was all they needed. 

Now there are more than a hundred 
birds and a hundred and fifty animals, 
including an ocelot, mountain goats, 
wolves and a wild boar. The bears 
there are six of them — have a habit of 
escaping from time to time, generally on 
Sunday afternoons. This always means 
that Chuck Aylett, the crack rodeo com- 
petitor who manages the riding stables, 
has to saddle up and take after them 
If the mere sight of the Prudhomme lay- 
out causes highway traffic to slow down, 
the sight of Chuck after a bear, swinging 
a lariat around his head as the chase 
leads across roads and over fields, brings 
traffic to a screeching halt. And he really 
ropes them and brings them back. The 
Prudhommes have spent more than eight 
thousand dollars on the zoo, an amount 
that would have been greater if Doug 
hadn't discovered that a U.S. manufac- 
turer puts out coin machines that auto- 
matically dispense animal feeds of many 
kinds. Hectoring children see to it that 
their parents do the rest. The feed bill is 
fairly light. 

There is no exact way of knowing 


nOwW 
persuasive all the attractions of the 
Centre are in having guests prolong their 
intended visits. Doug Prudhomme and 
Tom Karey, assistant manager of the 
hotel, think that about one guest in ten 
prolongs his stay when he finds that he’s 
struck more than a motor hotel, that 
he’s in a recreation centre. Hundreds of 
others who come for one- or two-night 
stops make reservations for their next 
year’s holidays. Last summer a Toronto 
woman drove in, asking for a room for 
a week. She stayed sixty-four days and 
wrote a book on her recent travels in 
Egypt. She wasn't interested in the zoo 
the theatre, or anything else; she wanted 
quiet, and good food 

4 description of Prudhomme’s makes 
it sound like a Butlin vacation camp, but 
the buildings and hotel units are so wide 
ly separated that peace and quiet are 
easily found. Not long ago a group of 
Salvation Army officers chose Prud- 
homme’s for a weekend spiritual retreat 


On the same weekend a convention of 
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Boy Scout leaders was meeting, complete 
with bugle bands, camp fires (artificial) 
in the middle of the floor, and any other 
outdoor hoopla the Scouts could bring 
indoors. But the Salvation Army men, off 
in their own wing, with their own meet- 
ing rooms and dining hall, didn't know 
the Scouts were on the premises. 

4s a convention headquarters Prud- 
homme’s now ranks with many big-city 
hotels. The yearly average is eight hun- 
dred meetings of all kinds, including 
twenty-five conventions of four hundred 
or more delegates and twenty-five ban- 
quets of five hundred or more diners. The 
diners are usually from southern Ontario 
or western New York organizations 
whose members return home for the 
night. Eleven hundred Lions were fed at 
a recent district banquet. And they 
werent crowded. The main dining room 
seats two hundred and the banquet rooms 
more than two thousand. The Rameses 
Shrine and Knights of Columbus have 
jointly held three sports-celebrity dinners 
there, for the benefit of crippled chil- 
dren. Among the guests have been Mar- 
lene Stewart, Rocky Marciano, Whipper 
Billy Watson, Red Storey, and Joe Mc- 
Carthy of the Yankees 

Ford, General Motors and Chrysler 
all use Prudhomme’s for sales meetings 
and district conventions. Last year the 
directors of the Huron & Erie Mortgage 
Corporation held their annual meeting 
there, the first time in ninety years that 
it had been held outside London, Ont. 
Today, conventions are being booked for 
1963 by firms and organizations in On- 
tarlo, Quebec, New York, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania and Michigan 

The first Prudhomme came to the 
Niagara fruit belt from Quebec City in 
1829. He set the pattern for success that 
future generations were to build on. He 
cleared and worked the ninety acres he 
purchased and, by ignoring the clock, 
soon doubled his holdings. 

His sons continued the program of 
hard work and expansion. By the time 
Charles—John’s father—came along, the 
Prudhommes were the most prosperous 
fruit growers in the district. Charles 
added to his farm income by buying the 
crops of other growers and shipping them 
by the carload to markets across Canada. 
Long before the Garden Centre Motor 
Hotel was thought of, the Prudhommes 
were working five hundred acres of fruit 
land, some of it valued at two thousand 
dollars an acre, and running a nursery 
business that employed a hundred work- 
ers. As Doug says, “My dad didn’t have 
to build this place. He just wanted to.” 
The farm and four-hundred-acre nursery 
are still part of the Prudhomme enter- 
prises 

And new features for the Centre are 
always being planned. The man who 
grumbled about not being able to get a 
cup of coffee twelve years ago might 
complain today that he couldn't get a 
haircut. But that gap too is being filled. 
[he immediate projects are a barbershop, 
beauty parlor and steambaths. A base- 
ment room is to be converted into an 
exhibition hall where companies may dis- 
play their wares to conventioners 

Before leaving the Centre I noticed 
Doug thumbing a catalogue put out by 
a New York supplier of animals. He had 
marked “Hippopotamus, $1,500" and 
Pair of breeding chimpanzees, $1,000.” 
I asked if they meant to buy them. 
“Why not?” he replied. “We've room for 
them.” 

Of course they have room for them. 
They also have room for a stadium, a 
planetarium and a duplicate of the Taj 
Mahal. It would surprise no one if even- 
ually all these things should appear. »& 
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the ROMAN TIC 
REVOLUTION 


—— is our word for September. That’s because we decided 
that The Romantic Revolution in popular taste was so impor 
tant, only an all-out special issue could do it justice. In this 
memorable issue of the most beautiful magazine in Canada, our 
talented photographer-writer teams show how this Revolution is 
changing Canada’s old and new houses, gardens and patios. And 
Frank Moritsugu’s provocative article explains, among other 
things, why the curve is as important to the New Romanticism, 
as it is to Marilyn Monroe. Which is why our Romantic Revolu- 
tion symbol (shown here) is a curve that keeps on curving. This 
special issue may startle you. It may please you. Or it may annoy 
you. But we’re betting it won’t leave you indifferent. 


And another special for September: CH’s Cross-Canada Shrub 
Flowering Guide. A handsome chart in colors, it’s fold-out size 
and perforated. For gardening buffs or amateurs planning a garden 
wedding, this authoritative chart shows when the most popular 
shrubs will bloom in whichever Canadian region you live. ¢ 7 
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if you’re saving for 
your family’s future 


make sure you own enough /ife insurance now! 


How much is enough? It depends upon 
your family’s size, needs, plans. Your New 
York Life Agent can help you figure the 


proper amount! 


Whatever your savings plan may be 


ind in spite of 


any concern you may have about the future effects 

of inflation—-don’t overlook § the mportance of 

rt\ Ol 1 adequate | nsurance pro- 

tectio rht Vv. Basic finance security 1s vital to 

every family and nothing provides it as surely and 

guicl { surance. It creat in immediate 
{ ! can ¢ it 


Just make sure you have enough. The amount of 


famil protectio vou need depends on your 
Standard of \ the number and ages of your 
children and other factors. Why not consult a New 
York Life agent. He can help you plan a programme 
ba } modern palicies VO can attorad The 


Assured Accumulator policy, for 


instance, “banks 


$10,000 for w retirement and, until then, protects 
i vith that muc urance ita 
( t cent 1 da depe 1d Ou ig 
Cal ) New York Lit \ soon, ¢ write 
New ¥ k | | ram ( ) Dept M “i 
443 | 1 \ i | ) 
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NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE Nylic COMPANY 


4431 versity Avenue, T 110 
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“Parade 


The side-street Garbo 


Sign on a straggly patch of green on an 
Ottawa side street: “Go away I want 
to be a lawn 

Ba oe * 


\ Windsor, Ont., woman who enters 


every contest that comes along and 
wins a surprising number of them 
thought she'd about overdone it when 


she received as her latest prize a shotgun 
She not only didn't know what to do with 
it, she was almost afraid to touch it. But 
next week she won another contest: the 
Z Was first-aid kit 
* * * 
A golfer trying to sink a long putt on 
course in Toronto's eastern suburbs was 


innoyed when a ball thudded at his feet 





some unseen and c player 
His putt sunk, he got to thinking how 
he might easily have been injured and 
decided he'd wait until the other player 


climbed up the hil and tell him off 


Then he remembered he was injured: a 
slight gash on the back of his hand, suf 
fered on a recent dive into the rough 
was still bleeding. Making sure the care 
less golfer was not yet in sight, he quickly 


labbed blood all over the offending ball, 


et it back on the green and quietly stole 
* * * 

Panic descended on a West Vancouver 
household when the two-year-old son 
went missing. Police were called, a creek 
was dragged and vacant houses searched 

ut stl the empty hours passed. It was 
10 p.m. when a faint wail drew everyone 


o the back hallway where lay a newly 


#2 ( QUICK GET YOUR ) « Cy 
i + SLIPPEKIEST 
\ FL00K WAX J/ } 


y 





lelivered and stili unwrapped roll of 


inoleum into which the small one had 


crawled, stuck, and gone to sleep 


* * * 
Kids are building crystal sets again, 
{ in som " these b radios at 
in 1 some Ways [hese asic Faai¢ ire 


a greater miracle now than they were to 
kids in the Twenties 


in Waterloo, Ont 


An eight-year-old 


hitched his up in his 


} 


bedroom wit in aerial wire running to 


the curtain rod and a ground wire to the 
radiator and eagerly invited a school 


chum up to share the wonder of it all 


The visitor sprawled on the bed, draped 
in earphones and fascination. Finally he 
exclaimed You mean all you have to 
do is lie here and listen? At our house 


we gotta watch TV all the time!” 


PARADE PAYS SS to $10 for true, 


We don’t wish the Newfoundland tour- 
ist bureau any bad luck but we hope the 
island’s been having plenty of rain for 
the benefit of a desperate house owner 
who advertised in the Cornel! Brook 
Western Stat 

For rent, eight-room house, modern 
conveniences. Apply only in WET weather 


as impossible to determine true color of 
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house in the summer due to frequent 
DUSTSTORMS so peculiar to this particular 
section of town. Dust menace can be 
overcome if all doors and windows are 
sealed from May to October. Please ap 
ply during next THUNDERSTORM — OR 
CLOUDBURST.” 
* * * 

\ four-year-old girl spending the day 
with her grandmother in Victoria had 
played happily in the yard all morning, 
and when called for lunch replied that 
she must finish making her pie. Granny 
insisted that she come at once. The junior 
cook called back impatiently, “But [ll 


only he a second—this is instant mud 


cad * * 

\ fellow moved up to the mountain 
side in North Vancouver thinking it 
would be nice to be able to go hiking on 
near-wilderness trails practically at his 
back door. Though all sorts of people 
live in his subdivision he was surprised 
to meet so few of them out hiking. He 
became quite cynical as he discovered 
most of the menfolk take their exercise 
driving up and down the steep streets 
while giving their dogs a run, He’s given 
up all hope for them now, however, since 
he’s seen one father driving around giving 


his two young sons a workout 


* * * 

We've heard from a Vancouver house 
wife who swears she had accommodated 
a borrowing neighbor with everything 
from the traditional cup of sugar to the 
kitchen range, when once again came the 
knock at the back door. Then a piping 
voice asked: “Please, Mom wants to bor 


row a squeeze of toothpaste 


humorous anecdotes reflecting the current 


Canadian scene. No contributions can be returned. 


Address Parade, c/o Maclean’s Magazine, 481 University Avenue, Toronto 2, Ontario. 
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Chares of Lindus erected this immense bronze 
nas statue of Apollo, the sun god, casting it in 
sections, strengthening oe interior with mason- 
ry, and running a spiral staircase up from the 
feet to the crown of the he a Those who saw 
the Colossus have proclaimed it not merely the 
largest but the most perfect model of a human 
form ever fashioned. One of the seven wonders 
‘ of the world, the Colossus took twelve vears to 
build and stood almost as high as a modern 
fourteen storey building. 
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When vou buy O.F.¢ or anv Canadian Schenley whisky, you can 


be sure vou are getting the age and the quality you are paving fo! Only 


*‘Distillers of Certified Aged Whiskies” 


Canadian Schenley gives you this assurance for only Canadian 
Schenley certifies the true age of each of its whiskies right on the bottle. 
rent . 
irio. 
RESERVE, AGED 6 YEARS « GOLDEN WEDDING, AGED 5S YEARS « FIVE-THIRTY, AGED 4 YEARS + TRADITION, AGED 4 YEARS 





Be really refreshed! Cool off with Coke! Only Coca-Cola gives you 
the cheerful lift that’s bright and lively... the cold crisp taste that 
deeply satisfies! No wonder Coke refreshes you best! 
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